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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK RESEARCH 


BLS on job: Occupational Outlook Service of Bureau of Labor 
tatistics is making good progress on outlook research (see page 
25 for article by Hinrichs). Here are our thumbnail sketches of 
some facts dug up by BLS on professions: 

DENTISTS: Very good opportunities for persons adequately 
rained and qualified for work. Backlog of tooth defects piled up 
furing war due to shortage of civilian dentists. More dentists 
heeded for care of veterans, for peacetime Armed Forces, for gen- 
bral population (especially school children). Shortage made worse 
y decrease in enrollment of dental students in 1944-45 due to 
fraft of pre—dental students. Need for more dentists greatest in 
South. 

ACCOUNTANTS: Good opportunities for CPA's and others who 
an qualify at professional level; stiff competition for others, 
specially those inexperienced. Demand has increased consider- 
ably because of complex tax systems, government regulation of 
business, growing stress in industry on better control of produc- 
ion costs. Reduced number of graduates during war means jobs fo! 
veterans experienced in field. Most opportunites in industrial 
enters. Federal Civil Service important employer of veterans. 

Veterinarians: Good prospects for small numbers. Many 
Dlder men in profession, which means above-—normal replacement 
leeds for next several years. Decrease in number trained during 
far created other opportunities. Major work with livestock and 
pets. Most jobs in North Central States. Veterinarians not going 
santo pet practice will be most successful in communities with 
population under 10,000. 

Architects: Good prospects for fully trained and experi- 
pnced persons and those entering in next few years. Drop in stu- 
Bent enrollment during war coupled with expected increase in con- 
struction point to better outlook in next five years than before 
far. Long-run opportunities only for limited number of new en- 
rants to meet replacement needs. Opportunities best where much 
Onstruction goes on. 

Chemists: Good prospects for highly trained persons. Em- 
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ployment will fall below wartime peak, but will rise above prew,; 
level. Demand for steady flow of well-trained chemists helped }, 
wartime drop in college enrollments. Analysis and testing cons: 
tute good starting points. Greatest opportunites in Middle Atla, 
tic and East North Central States. 

Pharmacists: Demand greater than before war. More pharma- 


cists needed for drugstores, peacetime Armed Forces, hospitals :, 
veterans and civilians. During war not enough were graduated to rs 
place those leaving profession. Best prospects in Northeastern 
and North Central States. 

Trained nurses: Expanding demand for those already traine; 
and experienced; more competition for others. Wanted at once: 
30,000 graduate nurses for general, t.b., and psychiatric hos- 
pitals, 8,000 for public health nursing, 2,000 for V. A. hos- 
pitals. Long-run demand will top pre-war demand because of popv- 


'Volu 


lation increase, medical care of veterans, larger peacetime Armed 


Forces, more hospitals and health centers. On other hand, 48,00¢ 


more nurses graduated during war than normally means more competia 


tion in long run. 
Optometrists: Good opportunities for those already trained 


Need for new workers to replace those deceased and retired and t, 
make up for wartime drop in training. Number of jobs increasing 
due to expanding health facilities and general awareness of need 
for eye care. Most jobs in densely populated urban areas with 
growing opportunities in less thickly populated sections. 
Meteorologists: Some openings in immediate future but con- 


siderable competition. Good long-run outlook. More jobs expecte 


owing to increased needs of air lines and Weather Bureau services 
to aviation. But large number of people trained during war. Fiel 
not likely to be overcrowded in long-run since normal graduating 
classes are small. 

Radio announcers: Good prospects for small numbers. In 
1940 there were 2,600 staff announcers; in 1944, 3,300. There 
may be two or three times as many within 10 years or less. Most 
new jobs will be in FM and television broadcasting. 


Caution: Don't write BLS for more facts on occupations men- 


tioned here. You can't get them now. We'll let you know if and 
when. 
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Progress in Occupational Outlook Research 


A. F. HINRICHS 


Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor 


bana, 

of Educar; 
HAT Is the outlook?”’ is only one of the 
questions which arises in the process 
vocational guidance, but it often is a dif- 
hilt one to answer. We have only to see 
Pa. large numbers of young people who are 
king courses now for such occupations as 
plane pilots—in which the supply of 
ned men is so great that newcomers with- 


All 


ta great deal of actual experience will have 


Universi 


EN, Secregmtle chance of getting jobs—to realize that 
Bay people have not given careful thought 
the outlook in making vocational plans. 
FToo often, young people, impressed by 
ws reports of a current—and often tem- 
rary—shortage of workers in a particular 
cription Meupation, have rushed to enter the field 
any means of appraising the out- 
irectly 


‘Mok for that occupation, not only for a 
treet, Mietime but even for the few years that it 
uld take to complete training. Too often, 
0, people have had to make their voca- 
bnal choices without accurate information 
other economic factors which should be 
nsidered, including earnings, regularity of 


ecu patia 
tion Se 


and ¢ Bployment, opportunity for advancement, 

DY 4 gilMrking conditions and hours, industrial 

blisher, Mzards, transferability to other occupa- 

its griffins, and the kind of training, experience, 
Bd qualifications required by employers. 

82 Beaeoccause such information was lacking, the 


esident’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
bn recommended in 1938 that an Occupa- 
bnal Outlook Service be set up by the 
deral Government in the Bureau of Labor 
fatistics. The Service was organized several 
Bars later under a specific appropriation 
W the Congress. I am happy to have this 
portunity to report to the members of the 
bcational guidance profession on the results 
f our exploratory work. 


It was expected, when studies were begun 
in 1941, that it would be some years before 
results would be available. But in the early 
part of the war, there was a pressing need for 
information on how many workers would be 
required for war production, and for what 


skills they would have to be trained. Ir 
was soon learned that no reliable nation- 
wide estimates of manpower requirements 


could be obtained by adding together the 
anticipations of individual employers. Gen- 
erally employers tended to estimate too high, 
for a variety of reasons. It was necessary to 
develop methods of estimating labor require- 
ments from the amount of production an- 
ticipated in order to appraise the character 
and magnitude of the prospective manpower 
problems. Advance estimates of labor re- 
quirements and labor supply were made by 
the Bureau as early as 1941, and continuously 
since 1943 in cooperation with the War 
Manpower Commission. 

When the nation got over the hump of war- 
time industrial manpower mobilization, it 
became possible to use the experience gained 
in this work in developing our occupational 
outlook program. In the past two years 
exploration of the problems of occupational 
research has been resumed, the first results 
have been published! and more than 100 brief 
statements on employment outlook in various 
occupations have been prepared for the Veter- 
ans Administration. 

The problems of evaluating long-range out- 
look are far from solved. From the point 
of view of job placement, for example, it 
would be extremely useful to be able to fore- 
cast changes in the level of employment in the 
course of the business cycle. Important as 

1 A list of these publications is appended to this article. 
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this is, it is extremely difficult and hazardous, 
and we do not believe it is always feasible, 
in an occupational research program, to at- 
tempt to deal with the short-run fluctuations 
in job opportunity resulting from cyclical 
movements. 


EmpnHaAsIs ON TRENDS 


We do not ignore this, but we place major 
emphasis on appraising the long-run changes 
in the level of employment in specific indus- 
tries and for specific occupations. From many 
points of view, the long-run trend is in any 
case more important than short-run fluctua- 
tions for appraising employment opportuni- 
ties in connection with the individual's 
choice of a lifetime occupation. We believe 
it is possible in most cases to suggest the 
major trends and outlook some years in ad- 
vance. Conclusions are necessarily far from 
precise but often good enough to answer satis- 
factorily the questions in the minds of those 
preparing for a career. It is not possible, 
for example, to say with any degree of ac- 
curacy exactly how many automobile me- 
chanics will be employed in 1950 but it is 
quite possible to judge whether it will be 
relatively difficult or easy for a trained me- 
chanic to find employment at that time or to 
be assured of the long-run opportunities in 
that field for a trained and experienced person. 

The readers of Occupations may be inter- 
ested in the kinds of problems we meet in our 
work and the methods of appraising future 
demand and supply in each occupation which 
have been worked out on the basis of our ex- 
perience so far. The problems differ greatly 
among occupations, since the factors af- 
fecting the outlook for one are often quite 
different from those which affect another. 
This variety can bese be illustrated by re- 
counting the methods used in a number of the 
studies completed. 


AVIATION OccuPATIONS 


There is great interest in opportunities in 
civil aviation—an interest shared by the 
hundreds of thousands trained in aviation 
occupations in the Armed Forces and by 
many young people in schools. Opportuni- 
ties depend on the future of the air lines and 


of the very large field of non-scheduled § 
services. Appraisals had to be made o/, 
outlook for employment of pilots, mecha 
dispatchers, and the other aviation occy, 
tions in each of these fields, on the basi: 
estimates of the number of planes wh 
would be in use, the volume of air line; 
fic, the number of airports which wil! }. 
operation, and related factors. 

The dominant feature in the labor mar 
picture during the next few years, hower: 
will be the large number of men trained in; 
Armed Forces in aviation jobs. The sty: 
showed that in every occupation these : 
far exceed the estimated number of avail; 
jobs, even after allowing for those who d 
intend to seek a career in aviation. 
suggests not only that young people with 
actual experience who try to enter the f 
for some years to come will find it dif 
to get jobs, but also that even among | 
men with military aviation experience, 
the best qualified will have opportuniti 
The extent of the oversupply of experien 
men varies among the occupations: find 
a job in their field will be easier for pilo: 
mechanics, traflic-control tower operator 
flight stewards, and aviation stock clerks, { 
example, than for flight engineers, navig 
tors, flight or ground radio operators, ¢ 
patchers, or meteorologists. Pilots wit 
multi-engine transport experience will gene 
ally have less difficulty in finding jobs tha 
will fighter pilots. 


la 


availa 
crease 
WELDERs 


The demand for welders is related to tt 
outlook for the various industries which « 
welding. The employment prospects of the 
industries were studied and trends in the u 
of welding, as compared to other methods 
joining metals, were appraised. It wa 
found that the use of welding is increasing 
many industries but the largest factor in ti 
post-war situation is the great drop in ¢ 
ployment in shipbuilding and other war pr 
duction industries, in which the thousanifie 
of welders have been trained. The greats 
expansion in the use of welding which 
reasonably be expected for some years wut 
not give jobs to all the experienced welders 0 
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. labor market. Opportunities will be 
ymewhat better for machine welders than 
and welders, and among the hand welders, 
ily qualified all-around workers will have 


eduled 
made 
Mechan 
rion Occuy 


the basis Metter chances of employment than those 
anes whidiith less skill. 
air line ty 
h will be PHYSICIANS 
bor mardi The study of the outlook for physicians 
s, howevjanequited a different approach. The principal 
ained in sectors affecting employment for physicians 
The crmre human needs for medical care coupled 
| these _fwith ability to purchase it, and the amount 
of availaprovided to special groups such as veterans. 
whodonin analyzing the prospects for demand for 
‘ion. hysicians, therefore, it was necessary to 
Jle withogmtudy population trends, the relationship be- 
“r the fupween income of the population and the 
it difiedqumber of physicians, and the additional 
mone apeeds for physicians arising out of such pro- 
‘ence. opagrams as that of the Veterans Administration. 
ortunitet In evaluating the supply of the physicians 
xperieneVailable to meet the estimated post-war 
s: findiqemand, it was found that for several decades 
for piloggaphe number of physicians graduated from 
operatoggmedical schools each year had not been 
clerks fqgpnough to offset losses due to death and re- 
;, naviggeirement, and the number of practicing 
tors, dguphysicians had fallen behind the population 
ots waatate of growth. This situation was helped 
rill genemgO Some extent by the acceleration of medical 
jobs thametaining during the war; nevertheless by 
950 the number of additional physicians 
available for service will fall short of the in- 
icrease in needs. 
j AvuTOMOBILE MECHANICS 
wi} The number of automobile mechanics 
s of thesfiiineeded is related principally to the number 
1 the wiifof cars and trucks in use, and their condition, 
‘thods which is roughly indicated by their age. 


stimates were made of the number of ve- 


-asing @@hicles which will be produced in each year 
or in tup to 1950, the number likely to be exported, 
) in cagfand the number of vehicles which would be 


Scrapped each year. It was then possible to 
stimate roughly the number of auto mechan- 


greatsi@mics who would find employment in the next 5 
ich 

ars W This number was compared with esti- 
lders of$mates of the number of men trained for the 
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occupation. It was concluded that highly 
skilled mechanics will have a relatively easy 
time getting jobs, but that there will be an 
oversupply of semi-skilled men in most 
parts of the country except during a short 
period after the war. 


Founpry OccuPaTIONs 


The total of more than 400,000 production 
workers employed in foundries includes one 
of the largest groups of skilled workers in the 
metal trades. The demand for foundry 
workers—molders, coremakers, pattern mak- 
ers, and others—is related to the production 
of castings, which are used in the manufac- 
ture of automobiles, machinery, railway 
equipment, household appliances, and many 
other metal products. Evaluation of future 
prospects in these industries made it possible 
to appraise the outlook for employment in 
each of the various types of foundries. The 
outlook is most favorable in gray iron and 
malleable iron foundries; in both steel and 
non-ferrous foundries substantial declines are 
anticipated from the peak employment at- 
tained during the war. The next step was to 
break these estimates down by occupation. 
Technological trends in foundry work, such 
as the use of machine molding, were studied 
and an appraisal of the outlook for each of the 
more important foundry occupations was 
arrived at. 


CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


One of the most important fields of expan- 
sion in job opportunities in immediate post- 
war years is construction. The Bureau has 
for some years been developing techniques 
for estimating the number of workers who 
would be given jobs as a result of expected 
levels of construction activity. Based on 
studies of the records of construction proj- 
ects, the labor required per million dollars 
of each type of construction has been estab- 
lished. Estimates of the amount of each 
type of construction which would be carried 
on in the first five post-war years were pub- 
lished early in 1945, together with estimates 
of the employment which would be created, 
in each important occupation. To estimate 
post-war demand for carpenters, bricklayers, 
plumbers, electricians, and the other construc- 
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tion trades, it was necessary only to supple- 
ment these figures with estimates of the num- 
ber in each trade who would be employed in 
maintenance and minor repair work and our- 
side of the construction industry. When the 
great increase in demand for men with these 
skills which was foreseen by the above esti- 
mates was matched with the available sup- 
ply, ic was found that many additional 
workers will have to be trained in some of the 
construction occupations within the next few 
years. 

The above illustrations suggest the di- 
versity of the problems in occupational out- 
look research. In many cases it is possible 
to follow the general approach mentioned in 
connection with the studies of welders oc- 
cupations in foundries, and construction 
trades—namely, to estimate trends in total 
employment in the various industries and to 
draw conclusions about the occupations in- 
volved from data on the occupational com- 
position of each industry. The Bureau has a 
large body of information on the occupational 
patterns of industries, compiled in connection 
with our surveys of wage rates by occupation. 
An important element of occupational out- 
look research is the study of the changes in 
these patterns which result from technologi- 
cal innovations and other causes. 


EsTIMATING TRENDS 


In order to use occupational patterns in 
employment outlook studies, one needs 
estimates of the probable trends in total 
employment in each industry. To make such 
estimates for any industry which supplies 
products to another requires knowing the 
interrelationships of all industries—what 
each one buys from and sells to every other 
industry. The Bureau has developed methods 
of analyzing these complex interindustry re- 
lationships, which have been used to provide 
a picture of the economy of the United States 
as it might be under various assumptions as 
to future economic developments. From 
these pictures, estimates are being made of 
the number of workers needed in each indus- 
try and in each of a number of occupations, 
using data on the occupational patterns of the 
various industries. 

There are many important occupations in 


OCCUPATIONS 


which employment is not directly relat. 
to any industry. A number come to mind 
immediately: physicians, dentists, nurse 
and other medical service occupations; teach. 
ers, policemen, firemen, and other gover. 
ment employees; social workers, lawyer 
and other positions in professional services 
The methods of analysis noted above in djs. 
cussing the study of the outlook for physi. 
cians indicate the problems faced in study. 
ing these non-industrial occupations. 

In addition to evaluating the employ. 
ment outlook the Bureau's studies presen: 
information on such subjects as earning 
regularity of employment, opportunity for 
advancement, working conditions and hours 
industrial hazards, and the requirements 
employers as to training, experience, and 
qualifications. 

It is clear that all the problems of occupa- 
tional outlook research are by no means 
solved, but we hope to be able to prowde 
outlook information for some years in ad- 
vance on nearly all the important occupu- 
tions in which young people and veterans 
are interested. The Bureau has had the 
interested and helpful cooperation of trade 
associations, trade unions, professional socic- 
ties, individual employers, and many gov- 
ernment agencies including the United States 
Office of Education, United States Employ- 
ment Service, United States Department 
Commerce, National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, and the War and Navy 
Departments. 

We look to the vocational guidance and 
teaching professions for advice in developing 
our studies so that they will be most usefu! 
both in the guidance of individuals and in the 
planning of vocational and professional] train- 
ing programs. 


OccuPATIONAL OuTLooK BULLETINS 


Obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents 
Washington, D. C. 


Employment Opportunities for Diesel-Engine Mechani 
Bulletin No. 813 (1945), 5 cents. (Monthly Labor 
Review, February, 1945.) 

Occupational Data for Counselors, A Handbook of Census lv 
formation Selected for Use in Guidance. Bulletin 81) 
(1945), 10 cents. (Prepared jointly with the U. S. 
Office of Education.) 
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.twar Employment Prospects for Women in the Hosiery 


Industry. Bulletin No. 835 (1945), 5 cents. (Monthly 
Labor Review, May, 1945.) 

sployment Opportunstses sn Aviation Occupations, Part I— 
Employment Outlook. Bulletin No. 837-1 
(Monthly Labor Review, April and 


Postwar 
1945), 10 cents. 


June, 1945.) 


sployment Opportunities in Aviation Occupations, Part II— 
Duties, Qualifications, Earnings, and Working Conditions. 
‘Not yet available in bulletin form. ) 


/ For a dozen years A. F. Hinrichs has been associated with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. He has taught economics at 
Columbia University where he received his doctorate, master's and bachelor's 
{|| degrees, and at Brown University. He directed the Brown Bureau of Busi- | 
ness Research for five years before going to Washington. He spoke at the St. | 
Louis and San Francisco national conventions of NVGA and is a frequent | 

contributor to Occupations. 


Employment Outlook for Automobile Mechanics. Bulletin No 
842 (1945), 10 cents. 

Employment Opportunities for Welders. Bulletin No. 844 
(1945), 10 cents. (Monthly Labor Review, Seprem- 
ber, 1945.) 

Employment Opportunities in Foundry Occupations. (Monthly 
Labor Review, December, 1945; not yet available in 
bulletin form.) 

Postwar Outlook for Physicians. (Monthly Labor Review, 
December, 1945; not yet available in bulletin form). 


Looking at the Job Market 


FORREST H. KIRKPATRICK 


Dean of Students, Bethany College 


HORTLY BEFORE leaving his post as Deputy 

Reconversion Director, Robert R. Na- 
than, now a consulting economist, predicted 
that unemployment in this country would 
reach a peak of six million by next spring. 
This is two million less than was predicted 
shortly after V-J Day. Mr. Nathan said 
that he based his downward revision on these 
factors: 


1. A greater exodus than anticipated of 
women, young girls and boys, and 
retired workers from the war-expanded 
labor market. 

2. Achievement of technological recon- 
version—the transition of plant equip- 
ment from war to peacetime opera- 
tions—earlier than had been expected. 


‘*But,’” said Mr. Nathan, “‘six million un- 
employed still is a pretty sizeable figure." 

Mr. Nathan, who has held important 
government economic posts on and off since 
1933, said he was unwilling to concede that 
depressions are a definite part of the economic 
cycle in this country ‘‘which has so much 
in the way of natural resources, manpower, 
skills, and plant facilities." 

It seems likely that the uptrend in unem- 
ployment during the first half of 1946 will 
relate almost entirely to demobilization and 
to job seeking by veterans. In the last 
quarter of 1945, “‘military employment’’ 
averaged 9,340,000. Thisemploymentwill fall 
rapidly and will drop under 4,000,000 during 
the second quarter of 1946 and to about 
2,000,000 by the fourth quarter of 1946. That 
means 7,340,000 jobs must be found for veter- 
ans if non-veterans are to work in present 
numbers. 

Non-agricultural employment now is about 
43,000,000, seasonal factors considered. At 
the war peak it was 45,000,000 on a compa- 
rable basis. The employment is expected to 
rise gradually to above 47,000,000 by the 
fourth quarter of 1946, and to 47,800,000 by 


early 1947. That employment level cop. 
pares with 36,500,000 back in 1939, aft. 


adjusting to the present reporting base. 


Agricultural employment, adjusted fy 
seasonal variations, is rising moderately an; 
In pre-war 


will probably reach 9,000,000. 
times, agricultural employment, adjust: 
to the present reporting base, was arow 
10,000,000. The volume of non-agricultur; 
employment is one of the surprising featur: 


in the job picture. That volume is nov 
A ten per cent 


about 6,500,000 above 1939. 
further reduction in the work week, whic! 
will occur if overtime is largely eliminated 
will probably add about 4,000,000 more job: 
At post-war peak, non-agricultural emplo 


ment is likely to be about 11,000,000 above 


pre-war, which is a striking increase. 


Lasor SHORTAGES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The outstanding subject of comment among 
personnel men, however, is not the unen- 


ployment, but the shortage of workers i 


some industries and in the trades and ser- 
Thus the question to which some 
attention might be given is, what prevent: 
employers from obtaining help while worker 
at the same time are out of jobs, and thu: 
causes the anomaly of unemployment concur- 
rent with substantial labor shortage, fre- 
quently in the same territory or community’ 

It is never to be expected that the jobs 
available and the people seeking jobs wiil ex- 


vices. 


actly match as to qualifications, location 


etc., but there are more reasons than that for 


the present unemployment. One reason \ 
that many war workers do not want any jo 
at all until they have had a rest and vacation 
which is wholly natural. Unemployment 0! 
that kind is the concern only of the workers 
themselves. Another reason is that mas) 
do not want to take reductions from thet 
war wages in changing to peacetime jobs 
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A third is that many prefer to live for a time 
on unemployment compensation if the alter- 
native is working for about the same amount. 

The desire of the worker to wait for some- 
thing better seems to be the dominant factor 
in the general situation, but other forces also 
are at work. Thousands of workers who 
migrated to the great war production centers 
are on the road back home or to other places 
where they think employment can be found. 
While on the road, the displaced worker is 
cemporarily out of the job market. This 
post-war population reshuffle is expected to 
continue for six months to a year. 

Other thousands of workers have been 
left behind in wartime ship-building and air- 
craft centers, which now offer few jobs. 
The workers do not, in some instances, have 
the means to move themselves and their 
families to other communities. A propor- 
tion of the jobs that go unfilled call for skilled 
workers, many of whom are still in the Ser- 
vices, on the move, or left stranded in former 
war industry centers. The construction in- 
dustry, in particular, is pinched for skilled 


men. 


Wuat Crams SAMPLING SHows 


A sampling of claims for unemployment 
compensation last fall in three cities—At- 
lanta, Trenton, New Jersey, and Columbus, 
Ohio—indicates that most of the unemployed 
are women. Men are having less trouble in 
finding suitable jobs. This survey, conduc- 
ted by the Social Security Board and the 
United States Employment Service, can be 
considered typical of what is happening in 
other cities where war workers have been 
laid off. It shows that, of those claiming 
compensation during the week of October 8, 
1945, women constituted 60 per cent in 
Atlanta, 69 per cent in Trenton, and 77 per 
cent in Columbus. 

The sampling also suggests why jobs may 
be going begging throughout the country 
at a time when unemployment is on the in- 
crease. The principal reason appears to be 
the reduction in wages that workers are 
being asked to take on the jobs that are 
available. The survey notes that, if those 
claiming compensation in the three cities 
were to accept the jobs available, they would 
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have losses in take-home pay averaging from 
34 to 49 per cent for men and from 49 to §3 
per cent for women. 

In Atlanta, 70 per cent of the compensation 
claimants earned as much as $45 a week 
during wartime, yet there are no jobs now 
open to women paying that much. More 
than 40 per cent of the jobs offered less than 
$20 a week. Job openings for men also are 
less attractive than during the war, but, 
despite this situation, a large portion of com- 
pensation claimants are finding suitable 
jobs 

If these cities can be considered typical, it 
also is clear that large numbers of persons are 
not drawing benefits after filing claims. In 
Columbus, 53 per cent of those eligible for 
compensation discontinued their claims be- 
fore drawing benefits. In Atlanta, the figure 
was 77 per cent. Also, more than 40 per 
cent of those filing claims in each of the three 
cities since the Japanese surrender discon- 
tinued their claims within the next eight 
weeks. 


Tue VETERAN 


The veteran presents a different problem. 
Returning Servicemen do not like to take 
the low paying job that generally is being 
offered. Many are married and see no pros- 
pect of supporting families at such wages. 
Some who have acquired special skills, es- 
pecially in aviation, come out of the Army 
with exaggerated ideas of what those skills 
will bring them in civilian life. Commercial 
aviation, for example, has jobs for only a 
fraction of the men who received training in 
some phases of aeronautics. 

More than half the veterans have had no 
previous job experience. They entered the 
Services directly from or immediately after 
school. Many are uncertain as to what they 
want to do. Twenty per cent, an Army 
survey showed, want to open businesses of 
their own or buy farms. But in most cases, 
despite the loan provisions of the G.I. Bill 
of Rights, they lack the necessary financing 
and spend weeks trying to find it. 

Most of all, the soldier just discharged 
apparently wants to loaf for a while, luxuri- 
ate in the absence of Army restraints, and 
accustom himself to being a civilian again— 
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and with this attitude most of us are quick 
to sympathize. The loafing period ties in 
with his desire to choose his civilian job 
carefully, or prepare to enter his own busi- 
ness. Each veteran has his mustering-out 
pay of up to $300. Many have savings in 
war bonds. And veterans’ unemployment 
insurance is always available. 


Loox1nc AHEAD 


The official view now is that there will be 
more than enough jobs in the weeks ahead to 
take care of displaced war workers, but not 
enough to absorb both war workers and 
veterans. To avoid a serious unemployment 
situation, however, it will be necessary to 
increase the rate of hiring to provide jobs 
for Servicemen who are currently returning 
to civilian life at the rate of 1,500,000 a 
month. Needless to say, the job situation 
for veterans, though not yet critical, is one 
that is causing considerable official worry. 

Experience shows that, even where jobs 
exist, veterans are not always finding those 
jobs. This situation is leading to demands in 
Congress for action to assure maximum job 
opportunities for veterans without displac- 
ing war workers. It is proposed to do this 
through strengthening and broadening the 
Retraining and Re-employment Adminis- 
tration recently transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Employment prospects vary widely from 
industry to industry. Manufacturing indus- 
ities provided about 10,000,000 jobs in 1939. 
They provided 15,557,000 jobs in the first 
quarter of 1945 and now give about 11,800,000 
jobs. A gradual rise to above 13,000,000 is 
likely to occur in 1946. Construction pro- 
vided 1,753,000 jobs in 1939. In the first 
quarter of 1945, direct employment in con- 
struction had fallen to 661,000. It now is 
near 1,000,000, and will rise gradually to 
about 1,700,000 during 1946. Peak em- 
ployment in construction averaged 2,236,000 
during the 1941 pre-war boom year. 

Transportation and public utilities pro- 
vided 2,912,000 jobs in 1939. During war 
years the level of employment rose to about 
3,800,000. It is likely to hold around that 
level or to rise slightly to about 4,000,000. 
Trade activities employed 6,618,000 in 1939. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Employment in this field now is aroun 
7,300,000. It will rise to above 8,500.09 
over this year. Here is the source of mor. 
than 1,000,000 added jobs. 

Self-employed, casual workers, and dome. 
tic servants make up a classification in which 
large-scale new employment is to occur 
In 1939, there were about 6,200,000 employed 
in these fields, after adjustment to the present 
reporting base. During 1945, the number has 
risen from 6,100,000 to above 7,800,000, and 
the prospect is for a rise above 8,500,000 
Thus, about 2,400,000 new jobs are in 
sight in these fields, as compared with the 
war period. 

Service, financial, and miscellaneous in- 
dustries, which employed about 4,400,00 
early in 1945, now employ about 4,900,000 
and an expansion to 5,500,000 is probable 
Mining employed 845,000 persons before the 
war and 765,000 in the second quarter of 
1945. A gradual expansion to about 950,- 
000 is probable. 

Government employment will drop in this 
year. In pre-war, governments—federal and 
state and local—employed 3,988,000 in civil- 
ian occupations. Early in 1945, employ- 
ment was up to 5,993,000 with the increase 
in federal employment. Employment is off 
to about 5,570,000 now, and it will fal! to 
about 5,000,000. 

Manufacturing still is to be the largest 
single source of non-agricultural jobs. The 
idea that service industries or trade will 
absorb any excess of manpower not em- 
ployed in manufacturing cannot be justified. 
Direct employment in construction, 
is not an outlet that can absorb great num- 
bers of men. The key to full employment 
seems to lie in a high level of manufacturing 
activity, supplemented by increases in other 


fields of employment. 
ComMPETENT CouNSELING NEEDED 


One thing is most certain—young men and 
young women need the help of competent 
counselors in the vocational guidance field 
as they tackle their occupational adjust- 
ment problems in these reconversion years. 
There is a serious shortage of qualified per- 
sons who can give realistic help, for trained 
and experienced vocational counselors are 
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scarce. The shortage is in quality more than 
quantity. The burden of meeting the ad- 
justment problems—as they come to in- 
dividuals and to families—will fall on the 
community agencies as well as school of- 
ficers and teachers. Adequate guidance 
facilities for adults must be provided, facili- 
ties for helping with family and domestic 
relations must be set up, and counselors of 
ability, experience, and training must be 


found. 
Communities, churches, schools, and social 
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agencies must be ready to carry their share 
of the load. Guidance services should be 
available to all young people in every school 
and social agency. The basic services of the 
public employment offices should be strength- 
ened. Exploration is needed to define the 
character of the service appropriate for in- 
experienced young people and to outline 
desirable relationships in placement service 
for youth, for adults, for veterans, for non- 
veterans, for skilled workers, and for pro- 
fessional personnel. 


During the war Forrest H. Kirkpatrick was on leave of absence from Bethany 
| College to serve as manager of the Personnel Administration, Radio Cor- ly 


| poration of America. He is a frequent speaker at college and industrial 
personnel meetings and a contributor to leading professional journals. 


Guidance in the American Universities Overseas 


CURTIS H. MOORE, Major A.G.D., A.U.S. 


Chief, Educational Advisement Branch, Shrivenham American University, Shrivenham, England 


DUCATIONAL ADVISEMENT (Educational- 
Vocational Guidance) in the Army 
Education Program in Europe may be defined 
as the process of dispensing information or 
advice to military personnel for the pur- 
pose of aiding them in the selection of activi- 
ties appropriate to their educational achieve- 
ment and/or occupational skills, interests, 
and aptitudes. 

The objectives of the Advisement program 
were: (1) to assist the individual soldier in 
selecting activities in the Army Education 
Program, (2) to collect such information 
about the educational activities selected as 
would aid in organizing the curriculum and 
constructing the schedule of Command (Unit 
and Technical) Schools, (3) to aid the com- 
mand in selecting military personnel for at- 
tendance at Technical Schools, Army Univer- 
sity Study Centers, and civilian colleges and 
universities, and (4) to aid the command in 
selecting instructors and other key personnel 
required for the program. 

A qualified officer was to be designated as 
educational advisement assistant to the 
officer responsible for the operation of the 
education program. The responsibilities of 
such an assistant called for definite qualifica- 
tions. It was desirable that the adviser have 
practical experience in school or college 
counseling; personnel experience in industry 
or placement work with a responsible em- 
ployment agency such as the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. Teachers of vocational sub- 
jects had a valuable background for this 

work. A college degree in Personnel or Busi- 
ness Administration, Psychology, Sociology, 
Education, or related fields was looked for. 
However, the lack of a degree by no means 
excluded a man otherwise qualified. 

These qualifications represented the desir- 
able standard, but men so prepared were not 
always available in all units. The minimum 
requirement was a complete understanding 
of the Army Education Program, a realis- 


tic and informed outlook on employment 
opportunities and occupational trends, and a 
willingness to expend time, energy, and in- 
telligent sympathy on the problems of the 
individual who came to him for advice. 
To insure uniformity in the guidance actiy- 
ities, a training program was prepared for 
the Major Commands to use when training 
their advisory personnel for their lower 
units. This program of training, having 
been prepared by the Information and Educa- 
tion Division of Communications Zone, ETO, 
Headquarters, was presented to Major Com- 
mand officers over a forty-hour week of lec- 
tures, discussions, and laboratory student 
demonstrations. Upon completion of this 
training at higher headquarters, the officers 
were given an Educational Advisement Of- 
ficer's Training Kit to be used in establish- 
ing their own advisement training schools. 
The training kit contained (a) imstruc- 
tions for the use of the kit, (b) 1 copy each of 
a training program of 24 one-hour confer- 
ence and discussion outlines, (c) 1 copy of the 
Educational Advisement Handbook, (4) 1 copy of 
Report No. E-95, “Summary of Research 
Data,"’ (e) 1 copy of Educational Advise- 
ment Command Training School course 
schedule, (f) 1 copy of a list of materials 
necessary to the course. 
It was recommended that the Course for 
Educational Advisement Personnel to be 
given in Command Training Schools include 
a minimum of twenty-four hours of instruc- 
tion. Conference and discussion outlines 
and part of the supplementary materials 
needed for the presentation of the course were 
numbered and given titles to follow the 
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Hostilities Educational Pro- land, began in Paris, France, June 9, 1945. 
gram ) he The original plan was drawn up by the 
3 Assisting Military Personnel to Head of the Training Program for Unit 


Participate in the Army Educa- 
tion Program 


4 The Non-Professional Adviser 
5 Studying the Interests and Needs 


of Personnel 
How to Interview 


6 

7 Educational Advisement Mate- 
rials 

8 AEP Trainee Problems 

9 Off-Duty Education Becomes the 
On-Duty Education Program 

10 Qualifications and Duties of the 


Instruction Officer in the Unit 
Education Program 


ll The Unit School Curriculum 

12 Vocational and On-The-Job 
Training 

13 Higher Echelon Schools 

14 Completing Educational Require- 
ments 

15 & 16 Demonstration Interviews—Edu- 
cational Problems 

17 Selection and Training of Per- 
sonnel in the Field 

18 Interpreting Occupational Infor- 
mation 

19 Choosing a Career 

20 Personal Affairs 

21 & 22 Demonstration Interviews—Vo- 
cational Problems 

23 Course Organization and Plan- 
ning for Lower Echelon Train- 
ing 

24 The Information and Education 


Program, a Challenge 


Individual and personalized instruction was 
emphasized whenever possible. It was recom- 
mended, therefore, that classes should be 
limited to twelve students for formations 8, 
15, 16, 21, and 22, and to twelve or multiples 
of twelve for the other formations. The 
length of the course might have been in- 
creased by the addition of topics of special 
concern to the command, but it was strongly 
urged that there be no abbreviation or change 
in sequence of the conference hours recom- 
mended under the minimum schedule of 
twenty-four hours. 

The organization and planning for the Vo- 
cational and Educational Guidance program 
of Shrivenham American University, Eng- 


Educational Advisement Officers in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations. 

During the registration week pre-counsel- 
ing was inaugurated by the Education Sec- 
tion at the request of the Dean of the Univer- 
sity. The need for continuing such a coun- 
seling program became apparent after a week 
of class sessionswhen many soldier-students re- 
quested changes in their program of studies 
The individuals assigned to the pre-counsel- 
ing program of the registration period were 
asked to organize a counseling unit as a part 
of the office of the Dean of the University. 
The pressure of interviews made it necessary 
to secure an additional counselor; and with 
the growth of the organization a chief of 
branch was assigned with one counselor 
assistant. 

Two weeks of activities 
necessity for an administrative section charged 
with the responsibilities of guidance among 
students. This section became a part of the 
Miscellaneous Section of the Academic Divi- 
sion of the University and was known as the 
Educational Advisement Branch, working 
directly with the Dean. Additional person- 
nel were added which included another coun- 
selor and a secretary-receptionist. 


revealed the 


FUNCTION 


Dispensing information or advice to sol- 
dier-students, to aid them in the selection of 
activities appropriate to their educational 
achievements and occupational skills, inter- 
ests, and aptitudes, was the function of the 
Educational Advisement Branch. This func- 
tion was performed through group confer- 
ences and individual counseling. 

Individual counseling activities at Shriven- 
ham American University were separated 
into three main categories: educational, vo- 
cational, and personal. Educational counsel- 
ing was the primary mission of the branch. 
In this instance the staff of counselors and 
faculty members were first concerned with 
registration. 

Limited information regarding educational 
requirements and SAU entrance selections 
from military units in the field made it 
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necessary to provide some form of orientation 
to the university curriculum, registration re- 
quirements, and procedures. The soldier- 
students arrived on the campus in large 
groups during a seven-day recess period. 
As each group arrived at the registration 
center each soldier-student was permitted an 
opportunity to select his course of study 
from a University course catalogue. After a 
tentative selection had been made each 
student was interviewed by faculty members 
representing the academic sections in which 
course selections had been made. These 
conferences provided for: (1) a more ac- 
curate check on an individual's choice, (2) an 
initial step in the democratic relationship be- 
tween the soldier-student and instructors, 
and (3) the orientation of the student to a 
civilian university atmosphere. 

The first four days of classes were set aside 
for registration changes. These changes 
were necessitated by cancellation of classes 
because of insufficient registration, establish- 
ment of additional sections for large regis- 
trations, conflicts in schedule resulting from 
these class changes, and rearrangement of 
student registrations to provide for more 
homogeneous groupings. Following this 
four-day period, all course changes were 
directed to the Educational Advisement 
Branch. The branch thoroughly investi- 
gated the reason for course changes through 
conferences with the faculty members in- 
volved, and by means of a complete back- 
ground report on the student. Changes were 
permitted over a ten-day period as the result 
of: (1) inadequate preparation, (2) heavy 
program in sciences and/or languages, or (3) 
lack of aptitude as indicated by performance 
in the class. Many soldier-students used 
the opportunity for university study at 
Shrivenham as an experimental period to 
determine whether they wished to continue 
university work upon their return to the 
United States. Changes in registration were 
frequent in some cases when selections had 
been made purely on the experimental basis. 

to Study”’ classes were organized 
early in each term and general publicity en- 
couraged all students to attend. Whenever 
students indicated by class performance a 
need for such instruction, appointments to 
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these classes were made by instructors and 
branch counselors. Each class member tr. 
ceived a prepared outline of steps in th, 
general aspects of study, as well as a verb,| 
discussion by a specialist in study and reading 
techniques. Several days before mid-tery 
examinations the “Study Techniques Ou. 
line’’ was distributed to all students, with 
special emphasis on the section dealing with 
the preparation and writing of examinations 
The General Educational Development 
Test (high school) was administered to jj 
those desiring these test results. Often thes: 
requests for test administration were ip 
conjunction with the soldier-student’s plan 
to enter college upon return to the United 
States, or to seek credit for educational ex. 
periences in the Army. Assistance and ad- 
vice were readily given in completing the Ac- 
creditation Form 47 USAFI (revised Sept. 
1944). 
Registration for self-teaching courses and 
for correspondence courses with the United 
States Armed Forces Institute was encour- 
aged. Many students with advanced col- 
lege standing scheduled additional courses 
through correspondence. Others used the 
opportunity to get additional educational 
materials through USAFI for further study 
following the SAU training. Army of Oc- 
cupation troops returning to Germany were 
particularly eager to secure additional mate- 
rials. 
Through private sources and by canvassing 
the faculty, the branch collected many col- 
lege and university catalogues. These cata- 
logues were used constantly by the counseling 
staff and the students in discussing college 
entrance requirements, programs of study for 
various fields of endeavor, and institutional 
choices in light of the training desired by the 
student. Interpretation of the general provi- 
sions of the G.I. Bill of Rights was always in 
demand, particularly the educational aspects 
of the bill. 
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VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


A second phase of activities in the Advise- 
ment office concerned itself with vocational 
problems of the soldier-student. Limited 
facilities, particularly in the field of apti- 
tude testing, made a thorough investigation 
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ts and MBs che individual difficult. Asa result, voca- 
er re- ional advisement was confined to giving 
the MB ocational information relating to job de- 
Verbal Mcriptions, training required, working condi- 
‘ading Mions, and general wage levels. Analysis 
l-term [Bf the student interests, former training, and 
Our- BBjans for further training were also consid- 
With [red. Reading assignments from the Army 
with HBVocational Information Kit were made; and 
“Ons. M-onferences with informed faculty members 
ment Mwere arranged. 
0 al] Military field conditions and the distance 
these from first-hand sources of information made 
= if [the Army Vocational Information Kit! the 
plan most valuable advisory material available to 
hited Hine university counselors. This kit was 
| ex. designed to supply military personnel with 
| ad- ‘ob information which would help them to 
suitable work in the post-war world. 
“Pt., Hl; contained six standard books and more 
_ Ethan 400 pamphlets arranged by major job 
ane Bfclds. 
The books contained brief, but comprehen- 
Our BH ive, surveys of the major fields of work and 
col- techniques of job-finding. They included 
‘ses <clf-inventory aids and practical advice on 
the Bich selection. Since books of this type are 
“2 used mainly by students in peacetime, they 
1°Y Bare written with the needs and interests of a 
Oc- student audience in mind. However, the 
te BF career-minded adult found the vocational in- 
t= B formation equally valuable. The titles were 
| as follows: Occupations Today, Everyday Oc- 
"8 EB cupations, Exploring the World of Work, The 
ol- Strategy of Job Finding, How You Can Get a 
a" Better Job, and The Dictionary of Occupational 
"6 Titles, Parts I and II. 
Pe Parts I and II of the Dictionary were found 
we io be useful to the counselors in the follow- 
ne 08 ways: (1) to discover to which indus- 
i. trial field a job belonged, (2) to learn the 
Ssortment of jobs to which the same job 
" ttle applied in other industries, for example: 
a “mixer man’’ is common to nine indus- 
tries, (3) to discover what work is performed 
in any given job, (4) to broaden a man’s 
_ BE knowledge of ways by which people earn 
1 their living. This latter use of the Dictionary 
ie” the most valuable since nearly 60 per cent 


also “Army Vocational Information John 
| R. Yale, Occupations, March, 1945, p. 324. 
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of the university students were only high 
school graduates. Many were accustomed 
to think of employment solely in terms of the 
few jobs with which they had come in con- 
tact. 

The files of the 400 occupational pamphlets 
were arranged in seventy-three folders. Each 
folder contained material on one field of 
work, ¢.g., Building Trades and Construction, 
Clerical Work, and Science. These pamphlets 
furnished information on job fields in which 
about 75 per cent of those employed in the 
United States find work. The last four 
folders dealt with: Occupations General, Post- 
War Employment, Occupational Adjustment, and 
Vocational Rehabilitation. These included data 
on the over-all job picture, the long term 
trends, the plans for demobilization, and the 
latest authoritative statements on chances 
of suitable employment opportunities. 

University faculty members both military 
and civilian brought a source of information 
and advice to the advisory program that 
could not be equaled anywhere in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations. The counselors 
used this source extensively for individual 
cases requiring full details. The instructors 
from the academic sections, Education, Com- 
merce, Science, Liberal Arts, and Agriculture, 
advised in the job areas of Teaching, Ac- 
counting, Business Administration, Small 
Business, Physics, Chemistry, Radio An- 
nouncing, Speech Correction, and Farming. 

In addition to individual interviews, group 
round-table conferences on post-war jobs 
were provided, with faculty specialists mak- 
ing up the panel membership. Student job 
interests were compiled from the registration 
records; and from this compilation specific 
job areas were selected for discussion topics. 
Faculty members participating in these con- 
ferences were canvassed with reference to 
their fields of interest and specialization, 
selecting their topics from the student inter- 
est list. Discussion topics included Civil 
Service Opportunities, Journalism, Music, 
Insurance, and Aviation. Radio broadcast 
with a panel of five members, two faculty 
representatives, two students, and a chair- 
man, were presented on such general topics 
as “Will There Be Work for All,"" and the 
“G.I. Bill of Rights." 
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PERSONAL PROBLEMS higher learning which enroll veterans, V 


Personal problems of  soldier-students dents: 


ranged from ‘“‘pointitis’’ to bringing wives 


from the states into the European Theater. A desire for vocational information pe; 


taining to job availability and traini; 


The Advisement Branch proved an excellent s/SGT. 
clearing house for information and help to 
naccurate decisions with reference 
troubled G.I.’s. Assistance was given w course selections, due to (1) improy 
ever possible. Completing application forms course background, (2) time lag since {. 
for civilian jobs overseas, judging relative formal training, (3) improper concepts ¢ 
merits of re-enlistment as directly related to pre-requisite knowledge and skills pgm" Pt 
the individual's personal circumstances, and quired, all point to the necessity for schoo 
clarification of family problems by marshal- well-organized system of pre-registratiogmety ¢V¢* 
ing the assistance of the Red Cross and Per- counseling. riety of 
sonnel Officers were some of the services per- Military personnel returning to schoomm the 
formed by the branch. will require time to acquire the propesmrel. Te 
study habits, adequate organization fl and At 
SUMMARY time and effort, an ability to concen ioned. 
The problems of the student-soldier in job at A considerabli. Instit 
Army universities overseas indicate a definite WEN 


of personal as well as academic and vo The Edi 


need for a guidance program in educational tional nature. These will require sym 


institutions at home. The following con- pathetic consideration. Civilian instituqee™ of 
siderations reflect some of the more impor- tions, providing adequate training facili.,m*>- It 
tant aspects of student needs and interests ties for returning veterans, must recognix atal bi 
likely to be encountered by institutions of the real need for counseling services. ym mid 
000 stud 

be sessior 

mong tl 

Coming up from the ranks Major Curtis H. Moore followed a consistent pat- \ Japan, 

tern of personnel work. Before setting up the program at Shrivenham he oops for 

organized and operated the training program for Educational Advisement y tevea 

Officers from Army units, carrying on an I&E program and developed a | pe follow 

{]| program of activities for training Advisement officers. Before entering the h Lack © 

Service he had been Director of Student Personnel, Ricker Junior College, ance 

Houlton, Maine; and Assistant Dean of Men, Grinnell (Iowa) College. | Incorre 

He received his bachelor's degree from Grinnell and his master's in personnel | tion 
administration from Northwestern. Registr 
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Vocational and Educational Guidance at the 
Philippine Institute 


s/SGT. IRA ISCOE, TEC/4 DONALD S. TAHL, and SGT. CARL GOLDBERG 


jeadquarters Base X, Office of Information and Education, U. 


ue Institute is an off-duty 
school open to all military personnel 
ery evening from 7 to 10 p.m. It offers a 
riety of courses, academic and vocational, 
mm the elementary through the college 
el. Teaching personnel are qualified civil- 
and Army instructors, both volunteer and 
ioned. One of the primary functions of 
e Institute is a program of educational 
d vocational guidance. 
The Educational and Vocational Guidance 
ction of Base X was organized in mid July, 
M45. It tested the program on an experi- 
tal basis during the Institute's session 
m mid-August to mid-October. Of the 
000 students who enrolled at the opening of 
be session, less than 1,000 finished the course. 
mong the causes was the sudden surrender 
Japan, which demanded large numbers of 
oops for the occupation. However, a sur- 
y revealed that contributing factors were 
be following : 


Lack of transportation prevented attend- 
ance at Classes 

Incorrect information about the registra- 
tion time 

Registration in classes inappropriate to 
student's educational level 

Registration in classes inappropriate to 
student’s educational or vocational plans 
for the future 


The Guidance Section during the eight- 
eck period (August-October) analyzed the 
blem of proper registration, centering 
tention on individual counseling rather 


han on group guidance. Thirty men were 


bterviewed. The major problem, however, 
as how to help thousands of prospective 


Rudents to register properly. The Section 
Kcordingly planned a program of pre-enroll- 


bent guidance, to give educational advice 
a mass scale. 
The Institute curriculum was divided into 


S. Army Forces, Western Pacific 


five occupational categories: small busi- 
ness, clerical, farming, mechanical, profes- 
sions or academic. The guidance program 
was based on _ these During 
pre-enrollment guidance week (October 22 
29) the advisers were briefed (see p. 342) ; bulle- 
tin boards, posters, materials, public address 
systems were prepared. Advance publicity 
was provided through the Daily Pacifican, 
radio broadcasts, mimeographed instruction 
sheets, and posters. 

The pre-enrollment guidance program con- 
sisted of four parts which operated simul- 
taneously: vocational information display, 
forums, individual educational counseling, 
and individual vocational counseling. 


Categories. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION DisPLaAy 


Pamphlets and booklets were exhibited 
on eight large bulletin boards in the Insti- 
tute gymnasium. The boards were planned 
according to the occupational categories 
given above. A “‘blow-up’’ of questions 
designed to stimulate thought about each 
occupational field was prominently exhibited. 
Posters announced that booklets on occupa- 
tions could be perused at the guidance office. 
The display, open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
during the week, was visited by more than 
2,000 men. Through the display the men 
learned that occupational information was 
available to them for further study and that 
the guidance section would provide con- 
sultation on educational and occupational 
problems. 


Forums 


A series of five forums was planned in 
order to reach the maximum number of men 
interested in similar occupations. (See p. 
343.) In a half-hour discussion the basic 
factors common to the group were covered. 
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Guest experts answered specific questions 
from the floor. 

The forums were held in a room with a 
seating capacity of 300. During the week 
more than 1,000 men attended the forums: 
250, Small Business; 325, Professions; 220 
Farming; 200, Mechanical; 50, Clerical. 
All except the one on clerical trades were 
well attended. The forums called attention 
to the Institute courses which would be 
valuable to the men interested in occupations 
in any of the five categories. A check list on 
Small Businesses, for example, was circu- 
lated at the forum on Small Business to make 
the men more conscious of the problems in- 
volved. 


EpucaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


While the Display and Forums were 
operating, advisers (Institute instructors) 
were giving individual educational counsel- 
ing. The same grouping of occupations was 
followed. Counselor and student worked 
out a tentative schedule which formed an 
integral part of the pre-enrollment guidance 
program. Filled out in duplicate, the coun- 
selor kept one copy, the student, the other. 
Almost 2,000 tentative schedules were com- 
pleted during the week. During Institute 
registration the men with tentative schedules 
were given preference as they were believed 
likely to have more incentive for finishing 
the course. 


VocATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The educational advisers in many cases 
were confronted with men who had no idea 
as to their future vocation. These men were 
referred to the vocational counselors. If 
one interview did not suffice, another ap- 
pointment was made. 

The pre-enrollment program was largely 
educational in its emphasis. More than 
2,000 men received some aid in choosing 
their Institute courses. Three counselors 
assisted by two civilians were sufficient to 
organize the program, set up the display, 
conduct the forums, and interview the special 
cases. 

The pre-enrollment program served as a 
springboard to more intensive counseling. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Sixty-three men were followed up from 
ber 23 to 31. Their problems ranged gMlmiective 


requests for information about specific \fmry Inve 
to requests from men who were comple nfidence 
at sea about their occupational future. lity. 

A man applying for a personal interyjqmie told 
received the Check List of Occupations and Me" * hig 
Self-Guide for Choosing an Occupation. Tyee’ 
tools resulted from a questionnaire wh rong 
the Guidance Section had prepared in dibecest in 
laboration with the Office of Information Chor C 
Education, U. Army Forces Western a 
fic. The student was asked to fill these forihycholog 
out carefully. He was given an appoigmwhile | 
ment for another interview. If at that cqgork, $° 
the man was still unsure about his choige>: 
he was given the Kuder Preference Recomm” = 
the Minnesota Clerical Aptitude, the Mir page 
sota Paper Board, or other suitable yy — 
depending upon the individual case. raisal 

Since the Section believed available Amtibafdence 
material needed to be supplemented @ontact 
selected tests, it provided them at its ommprudy th 
expense. Materials supplied through regu The que 
Army channels were very useful in helpi plained 
men who needed specific information on lated to 
vocation already selected. ycholog 

creation 
pmmunit 
Casas pssed anc 

The following cases typify those inxg This o 

viewed by the Section. turn tO: 
ended tl 
Case No. I fore st 

Age: 23, MOS: Radio Repairman, Native op Be 
New York City. Completed two years 
college in accounting Work 
as a commission salesman in garment tri 
industry. Three years of military servi Age: 
Married while in the omg ; ive of N 

This man is eligible for discharge. MM Conne 
sponsibility derived from was the 
cipal cause of doubt whether he could on was 
successful in accounting. Wife desires ta@., 
he take full advantage of the G.I. Bill 
Rights. It was on her encouragement (i, Ip 
he contacted this office. Bted ch 

Kuder Interest pattern showed high pf Bthough 
suasive, literary, and social service leaning omplait 
Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Wort embe 
ers revealed a striking differential in aptiwa 1) co, 
for accounting (number comparison, WRhi, wa. 
percentile) and proofreading (name companied } 
son, 75 The Johnson O' on ent 
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- Association Test indicated a basically 
hiective personality. Bernreuter’s Person- 
ty Inventory measured a lack of self- 
idence, | a moderate degree of soci- 
lity. 

He told of his parents’ desire for him to 
in a high social and economic status in the 
immunity. He repared for accounting, 
many of his friends had achieved success 
that field. He expressed an avocational 
rerest in the graphic arts (explaining the 
mber comparison RS on the Minnesota 
rrical) and confessed to a strong appeal for 
ychological endeavor. He stated that for 
while he was very active in Boy Scout 
ork, social settlements, and community 
tbs. However, he could not see how a 
sn could make a livelihood in that field. 
y¢ fact that accounting drained all his 
ergy, and the duress of working and study- 
g under personal “‘pressure,"’ in his self- 
praisal contributed to his lack of self- 
nfidence. He liked selling as he came into 
ontact with people’’ and was able to 
them."’ 

The questions asked in the Bernreuter were 
plained in detail to the soldier—as they 
lated to him. Vocational opportunities in 
ychology, and all related fields such as 
creation, adult education, labor relations, 
mmunity work, personnel, etc., were dis- 
pssed and evalua 

This office concurred with him that he 
turn to school on a full program and recom- 
ended that he consult with his school dean 
fore starting any study. For shipboard 
ading ‘Psychology and Life’ (EM 426) 
as suggested. 


Case No. II 


Age: 24, MOS: Radio Repairman, Na- 
ve of New York City. Spent several years 
Connecticut and anticipates establishing 
me there after discharge. At time of induc- 
on was a student in third-year higher educa- 
n. Changed course of study hen archi- 
cture to agriculture, with major in Pomol- 
by. Interest in farm social problems moti- 
Physical appearance good, 
though an astigmatic condition existed. 
omplained of an inability to read and to 
member facts. Stated that he is unable to 
call content of his own studies and papers. 
is was confirmed by friends who accom- 
anied him. Became aware of ‘‘handicap”’ 
on entry into Service. 
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A select battery from the California Test 
of Mental Maturity revealed a high-memory 
factor, high mathematical ability, and an ex- 
cellent English vocabulary. The Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory indicated a stable con- 
fidence scale, and an average sociability mea- 
sure. 

A personal interview, to which the re- 
spondent replied eagerly, revealed a reason- 
ably home life and complete 
freedom in all his decisions. A spot-check 
on reading (from a newspaper) indicated no 
handicap whatsoever. This office recom- 
mended that a complete eye examination be 
undergone (already accomplished) and sug- 

ep consultation in a recognized psycho- 
ices clinic upon discharge, as he appar- 
ently displays symptoms of simple adult mal- 
adjustment. 


Case No. III 


father of two chil- 
dren, native of Washington. Graduated 
from grammar school (cighth grade). No 
further education. Worked at various odd 
jobs. Wasa rural mail carrier until induction 
into the Army. Over four years service. 

This man is rated as a Surgical Technician 
(MOS 861). He professes to a liking for this 
work. On the oe of doctors with whom 
he has come into contact desires to study 
medicine. His mental maturity level, by all 
measurements, was slightly below average. 

This office carefully explained the educa- 
tional channels leading to an M.D. degree, 
stressing the age and keen competition fac- 
tors. It was pointed out that even though 
the field of medicine was beyond the man's 
reach, there were allied occupations in which 
he could apply his interests and training. 
Work as a oliced technician with a Veter- 
an's Facility or private hospital were given 
as examples. A course of study in English 
composition (EM 101) and a complete study 
of high school mathematics were recom- 
mended. 


Age: 27, married; 


Ninety-cight men received intensive indi- 
vidual counseling. The average age was 23, 
average, AGCT, 127, average education, 
high school graduation. These tests were 
given: O'Connor's Free Association, Minne- 
sota Revised Paper Form Board, Minnesota 
Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, O'Con- 
nor’s English Vocabulary, Kuder's Prefer- 
ence Record, California Test of Mental 
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Maturity (Advanced Series), Cardall Prac- 
tical Judgment, Ohio State Psychological, 
Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory. 

The men needing special help were mainly 
young men drafted from their last year in 
high school or early years in college. Al- 
most all planned to return to school and the 
major problem was, ‘What field shall I 
prepare for?"’ 

Through careful testing and interviewing 
the majority gained some insight into their 
own interests and aptitudes and were helped 
to work out an immediate program and a 
long-range plan for the future. Follow-up 
has not been possible but their expressed 
gratitude implied that they had been aided 
in a realistic fashion. 

In addition to these men who had special 
occupational problems, there were hundreds 
of others who sought specific occupational 
information. ‘‘What are the CPA require- 
ments in California?’ “‘Do I get college credit 
for a course in Industrial Psychology taken 
at the Philippine Institute?,"’ etc. 


EvALUATION OF PROGRAM 


The experience resulting from this program 
indicated the need for an expanded guidance 
program and the Guidance Section made the 
following recommendations: 


Set up educational and vocational gui- 
dance sections as integral parts of unit 
school organizations; extend services to 
all men in unit, whether or not enrolled 
in school. 

Stress group guidance and distribute 
latest job information available. 

Give individual counsel as_ needed; 
recommend civilian agencies; inform 
counselee that he may receive further 
counseling aid in his adjustment to civilian 
life. 

Pre-enrollment guidance should be man- 
datory in unit schools. 

Students should be followed up to deter- 
mine if they have been correctly placed in 
Institute classes. 

Guidance office should be open daily and 
every evening. 

Give the program adequate publicity. 

Secure competent military and civilian 
personnel. 

Plan the program carefully in advance. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Secure the active cooperation of , 
Commanding Officer of the unit. 


A random sampling of 1,028 students of 
last session of the Institute indicated , 
they represented a cross-section of Amer 
Every state in the Union was represe: 
Their ages ranged from 18 to 46, their ¢ 
tional achievement from fourth grade throu 
graduate work. Thirty-two per cent 
married. Approximately 33'/; per cent y 
taking the courses to prepare to ear 
living, another 33'/3 per cent were taki; 
courses for credit toward more educat 
Since two-thirds of the men enrolle 
order to prepare themselves better for ; 
future, and since they were typical of 1 
school students, the Guidance Section recon 
mended establishment of efficient guida 
bureaus to assure the placing of students 
appropriate courses. 


SOP ror CouNsELORs 


I. Materials to Be Used: 
a. Catalogue 
b. Schedule of courses with appropriagm 
subjects underlined—red for ma 
subjects; d4/ue for minor subjects 
c. Tentative schedule of courses—0o 
to be given to each person who seek 


help 

d. Pre-enrollment guidance sheet—date 
of forums 

e. How toenroll sheet—dates of enro! 
ment 


f. Sign with tacks (for placing on do 

of rooms to which you are assigne 
II. Procedure: 
a. Be helpful yet brief. Find the follow: 
ing: 

1. Educational level 
2. Courses in which he is intereste: 
3. Whether he has the pre-requisite 

b. Recommend the courses you fe 
will benefit him. Make sure he hs 
necessary pre-requisites. Do not a: 
low a man to take courses for whic 
he is unprepared 

c. Try to limit the man to two courses 
They may take a purely cultura 
course, such as Music Appreciatiot 
or Art in addition to the two 

d. Direct the men to the various buil 
ings. Tell them to find out wher 
their rooms are located 
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individual 


e. Direct them to the display of infor- 3. Introductory Remarks 
mational material 4. Forum Proper 
f. Direct their attention to the forum 5. Questions from floor answered by guest 
dealing with their subjects “Experts” 
6. Conclusion: 

PROCEDURE FoR Forums a. Direct audience to fill out forms 
Welcome b. Direct audience to display of gui- 
Explanation of material placed on chairs dance material] 

a. Small business check list (for small c. Indicate the further counseling avail- 
business forum only) able 

b. Check list for choosing an occupa- 1. Educational counseling in quad- 
tion rangle 

c. Self-Evaluating Guide for Choosing 2. Appointments for 
an Occupation counseling may be made in Room 

d. Tentative schedule of courses 303 of Annex Building 

e. School program (with _ suitable d. Remind them that Registration week 
courses underlined ) is from Oct. 29 to Nov. 3, and repeat 

f. Blank sheet of paper—for note-taking the enrollment procedure 


According to latest reports authors Iscoe and Tahl are now ‘happy civilians” 
and by the time this article appears Sgt. Goldberg may be home from the 
Pacific. Before going to Manila he had been a psychiatric social worker at 
Camp Wolters, Texas, and an occupational therapist, England General 


Hospital, Atlantic City. 


lance writing for trade journals. 


| 


Before entering the Service he was assistant | 

psychotherapist in a mental hygiene school. He took his undergraduate and |B 
graduate work at the College of the City of New York. Donald Tabl has a 
degree in journalism from Northwestern and did industrial research and free 
Ira Iscoe, like Goldberg, a native Neu 
Yorker, majored in psychology at McGill University. 


He received the 


> Bronze Star for meritorious service in personnel work in New Guinea. 
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Adult Education in the Army 


LT. COL. FREDERICK W. CRUMB, G.S.C. 


Officer-in-Charge of Special Projects, Army Education Branch, Information and Education Divisio, 
War Department 


HEN IT became necessary at the out- 

break of World War II to bring 
millionsof young Americans into the Services, 
the War and Navy Departments took immedi- 
ate steps to provide an education program. 
Two of the early actions taken were, first, to 
commission into the Army a number of educa- 
tors to organize and administer the program 
and, second, to establish the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. The program was in- 
tended to increase the military efficiency of 
men and women in uniform and at the same 
time to give them an opportunity to con- 
tinue their education, which in many cases 
had been interrupted by the war, and to pre- 
pare for a successful return to civilian life. 
A basic policy was to use in every instance 
possible the existing facilities of American 
education and to develop new materials or 
methods only where none then existed that 
were suitable to the educational needs of 
military personnel or to the conditions under 
which they must work. 

The Army's education program, which was 
placed under the direction of Colonel Francis 
T. Spaulding, received wholehearted assis- 
tance from the national and regional profes- 
sional associations, educational institutions, 
leaders in many special fields, authors, edi- 
tors, and publishers. The American Council 
on Education, under contract with the War 
Department, established a civilian editorial 
staff which selected and edited standard text- 
books for use in the program. Ralph Tyler 
and E. F. Lindquist with the aid of a compe- 
tent staff developed the examinations for the 
program. Schools in all parts of the country 
aided in standardizing these examinations. 
The American Council also established a staff 
under the direction of George P. Tuttle to 
develop a Guide to the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Experiences in the Armed Services. 
The publication, which is proving invalu- 
able to those evaluating the educational level 


of veterans returning to schools and college; 
gives accurate descriptions of all of th 
Army's training programs and Service schoo! 
and includes recommendations for the amoun; 
of credit that might be granted by variou 
types of schools. 

In order to provide a basic design for 
general education in the Army's Educatior 
Program, the War Department requested th: 
Association of American Colleges and th 
American Council on Education to mak 
recommendations for this area. The resul:. 
ing report! has been used by the Army as; 
guide to both objectives and content of the 
general education areas in the current pro- 
gtam. The report has been used as a guid: 
in the preparation of educational radio pro- 
grams broadcast regularly to troops through 
the 172 stations of the Armed Forces net- 
work. In producing the series of films for 
orienting men to their jobs in the Army and 
for preparing them for return to civilian life 
the Army has paid close attention to the 
recommendations of the report. The repor 
will continue to be the basic guide in further 
development of the general education pro- 
gram for the peacetime military establish- 
ment. 

The following summary of objectives? 1s 
quoted from the Committee's report: 


1. To improve and maintain his own 
health and take his share of responsibility 
for protecting the health of others. 

2. To communicate through his ows 
language in writing and speaking at the 
level of expression adequate to the needs o! 
educated people. 

3. To attain a sound emotional and 
social adjustment through the enjoyment 
of a wide range of social relationships an¢ 


1 A Design for General Education for Members of the Armes 
Forces. American Council on Education, 1944, 744 Jack: 
son Place, Washington 6, D. C, 

* p. 14. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN THE ARMY 


the experience of working cooperatively 
with others. 

4. To think through the problems and 
to gain the basic orientation that will 
better enable him to make a satisfactory 
family and marital adjustment. 

5. To do his part as an active and 
intelligent citizen in dealing with the inter- 
a social, economic, and political 
problems of American life and in solving 
the problems of post-war international 
reconstruction. 

6. To act in the light of an under- 
standing of the natural phenomena in his 
environment in its implications for human 
society and human welfare, to use scientific 
methods in the solution of his problems, 
and to employ useful non-verbal methods of 
thought and communication. 

7. To find self-expression in literature 
and to share through literature man’s ex- 
perience and his motivating ideas and 
ideals. 

8. To find a means of self-expression in 
music and in the visual arts and crafts, 
and to understand and appreciate art and 
music as reflections both of individual ex- 
perience and of social patterns and move- 
ments. 


9. To clear and 
thinking about the meaning and value of 
life. 


10. To choose a vocation that will 
make optimum use of his talents and en- 
able him to make an appropriate contribu- 
tion to the needs of society. 


As a result of the combined efforts of civil- 
ian educators and educators in the Army 
during the war, more than 1,100,000 enrolled 
in correspondence courses offered either 
directly by USAFI or through cooperating 
colleges and universities. An estimated 
1,500,000 enrollments in off-duty classes using 
USAFI texts brought American education to 
Americans who are stationed in every quarter 
of the globe. Veterans now returning to 
schools and colleges are receiving credit not 
only for formal courses taken with USAFI 
but for the technical and scientific training 
and general educational development they 
have received in the Army schools and train- 
ing programs. 

After the defeat of Germany an extensive 
education program was established in Europe 
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for men awaiting shipment home. Plans 
for this program had been developed during 
the preceding three years. The*base for the 
program was the more than one thousand 
schools established within units whose mili- 
tary duties had ceased or greatly decreased. 
These schools, using USAFI texts and teachers 
drawn from within the units, offered the 
courses the men needed. Offerings varied, 
and at one school or another included literacy 
training courses built around specially pre- 
pared materials of adult interest, secondary 
school subjects, vocational training and 
beginning college courses. Large centralized 
technical schools were established using the 
equipment and often the personnel of such 
installations as machine shops, quartermaster 
clothing and repair outfits and medical in- 
stallations. The Centralized Technical 
School at Warton, the largest of these, en- 
rolled 4,000 students in 21 trades each 8 
weeks. Primarily a ‘“‘refresher’’ school for 
men of the skilled trades, Warton has on its 
faculty nearly 200 men from American in- 
dustry who bring the men up to date on war- 
time developments in their occupations. 

University Study Centers were also estab- 
lished at Shrivenham, England, Biarritz, 
France, and Florence, Italy. These three 
schools with a capacity of 11,000 offered a 
program similar to the usual college summer 
school session. Well equipped with such 
facilities as libraries and laboratories these 
schools have the scholastic advantage of a 
European location and make wide use of the 
cultural and historical aspects of their set- 
tings. The staffs include qualified military 
personnel and more than three hundred fifty 
faculty members drawn from American col- 
leges and universities. 

A program similar to that in Europe is 
now in operation in the Pacific, having de- 
veloped rapidly after the defeat of Japan. 

What are the Army’s plans for education 
in the peacetime military establishment? 
The nature of the program, its scope and areas 
of special emphasis will depend on needs and 
interest of the persons it serves. If the Con- 
gress establishes a program of Universal 
Military Training, special emphasis would 
need to be given to assisting trainees to plan 
for and progress in individual educational 
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programs which they plan to complete after 


their military training has been accomplished. 

Tentative plans for such a program, which 
of course, will be subject to change to fit 
the situation existing at the time, have 
been developed by the War Department. The 
general objectives of the program would re- 
main substantially the same as those of the 
current program. In the peacetime Army 
the off-duty program would seek to provide 
to military personnel the educational oppor- 
tunities which they would have if they 
were employed in a modern American city. 

It is expected that a higher percentage of 
men under Universal Military Training, 
since they would know accurately the period 
of their service, would make more definite 
educational and vocational plans than has 
been the case during the war. Hence, the 
Army would need to place increased emphasis 
on guidance activities. 

With the bulk of the Army and all of the 
trainees garrisoned within the continental 
limits, it is planned that the actual teaching 
and guidance would be carried out largely by 
civilian educational institutions, agencies, 
and individuals. 

The following principles would guide the 
development of the program under the 
present tentative plan: 


It would be wholly off-duty and wholly 
voluntary. 

Except as might be necessary for limited 
periods, the military training program 
would not be so rigorous as to prevent 
trainees from making effective use of their 
off-duty time for atid. 

In the interest of economy and the 
validity of the program, teaching and 
guidance activities would be carried out 
to the greatest practicable degree by civil- 
ian educational agencies and personnel. 

The administration of the program 
would be carried out by officers as well 
trained and qualified in educational ad- 
ministration as arte the administrators of 
the better American school systems. 


Each military post would provide an edu- 
cational program designed to meet the needs 
of personnel of the installation. The needs 


OCCUPATIONS 


of men would be met by the following fac;). 


ties and types of activities: 


Educational needs should in so far , 
possible be met by providing on the Ar 


post extension courses offered by aces. 


sible civilian educational institutions. 
Whereneedscould not be metby extens 

courses, classes would be organized wh; 

would be taught by qualified instructo; 

loaned for a 

year) by civilian educational institutio, 
Educational and vocational guidan 


service would be provided by civilian pro 
fessional personnel, - ped with th: 


necessary materials and facilities. The 
would be qualified to give complete inf 


mation in the guidance fields, to administ:: 
examinations both for entrance to highe 


institutions and to qualify for scholar 


ships, and to assist individuals in deter. 


mining their aptitudes in special fields. 
Correspondence study 
Armed Forces Institute, and through civ: 


ian schools and colleges, would be pro- 


vided for the individuals whose nee! 
could not be met by classes conducted 
the post. 

There would be provided well-equipp: 
classrooms, laboratories for the physic 
sciences, rooms where individuals mig! 
study under proper conditions, with ava 
able assistance when needed. Adequat 
library and reference facilities would } 


provided. 


In order to insure that the education: 
program would conform to civilian educ 
tional standards and have validity in the viev 


of educational and industrial institutions, : 


civilian committee would be established « 
assist the War Department in establishing an. 
revising policy relative to the program. Thi 
committee would include recognized nationa 


leaders in secondary, vocational, and higher 


education, and representatives of the learne: 
professions, industry, labor, and agricultur 

The military personnel which the Arm 
would provide would consist of education off- 
cers qualified as educational administrators 
in accordancewithexacting civilian standards 
These officers would administer the educi 
tion program, coordinating the services of the 
schools and colleges, the civilian instructors 
and the guidance counselors, and other pro- 
fessional personnel. 
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Certain Factors in the Post-war Vocational Guidance 
of Negroes 


AMBROSE CALIVER 


Specialist for Higher Education of Negroes, U. S. Office of Education 


OCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT is one of the most 
V important needs in the life of Negroes 
today, and knowledge of trends in their 
employment is one of the most valuable aids 
in meeting this need. However, in order to 
provide effective vocational guidance to 
Negroes, it is necessary to consider other 
factors: a broad orientation with respect 
to modern society; an understanding of the 
background of Negroes; and an appreciation 
of their present and possible future place 
in the nation and in the world. The pur- 
pose of this article is to outline briefly certain 
aspects of these factors that should be con- 
sidered by those who have any interest in 
and responsibility for providing such gui- 
dance to Negroes. 

It is assumed that persons responsible for 
the specific task of vocational counseling are 
acquainted with the general principles and 
techniques of the profession, and that these 
principles and techniques have the same gen- 
eral application to Negroes as to other 
groups. It is further assumed that, because 
of the strategic place which one’s job has in 
one’s personal life and in the life of others 
and because of the position of Negroes in the 
nation as our largest minority group, their 
proper vocational adjustment has great sig- 
nificance for our domestic economy as well 
as for the peace and welfare of the world. 


SociaL, Economic, AND Poxiticat Factors 


In order to have a broad orientation of 
modern society, one must accept the modern 
view of the races of mankind, both biological 


‘At the suggestion of the Editor, the article is based 
largely on the findings of a recently published report 
(U. S. Office of Education. Federal Security Agency. 


Postwar Education of Negroes, by Ambrose Caliver. Wash- 
ington, The Office, 1945), but will also include other 
peetonne material based on certain references and sources 
isted at the end of the article. 


and social; understand the new approaches 
to our economic life; and see the implica- 
tions of both for political action. 


Facrors LarGety or A Sociat NATURE 


Science has verified the theory that there 
are no fundamental differences among the 
races of mankind, and that the differences 
that do exist are of less significance than the 
characteristics held in common. There is no 
evidence that any one race is biologically 
superior or inferior to another, the social im- 
plications of which have far-reaching im- 
portance in our approach to vocational gui- 
dance. It is a historical fact that progress in 
civilization is not the monopoly of one race. 
Throughout history contributions have been 
made by many races to various phases of 
man’s progress, the contribution and the 
race making it depending on the combina- 
tion of environmental circumstances. At 
one time it may have been the Egyptians, 
at another, the Chinese, and at still another, 
Africans. The fact that the races occupying 
the Western Hemisphere have been in the 
ascendancy now for a few centuries does not 
warrant the conclusion that they always 
will be. In the United States the differ- 
ences that exist between Negroes and whites 
are due largely to environmental factors 
such as amount and quality of schooling, 
neighborhood conditions, and economic sta- 
tus. 

The contributions of the peoples of the 
world have become a permanent part of the 
common heritage of mankind. As these con- 
tributions have spread over the face of the 
earth and been applied to the uses of man, 
and as man’s wants have expanded, the 
peoples of the earth have become increas- 
ingly interdependent. This has resulted not 
only in an exchange of commodities and ideas 
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through improved transportation and com- 
munication facilities, but also in a greater 
and commingling of the peoples 
themselves. The culmination of these forces 
has given rise to the concept of one world 
in which geographical boundaries, languages, 
and customs no longer restrict the movements 
of peoples 

The combination of these factors has given 
impetus to the tendency toward democratic 
thinking and practices. Not only are the 
rights of the so-called common man being 
recognized more and more by those in posi- 
tions of power and authority, but the com- 
mon man is himself emerging as a person of 


bad 


influence. 

The mass migrations throughout the world 
and in our own country, and the spread of 
the democratic spirit tremendously affect 
the occupational outlook for everyone. Of 
particular importance are the movements of 
soldiers of many races and nations over many 
lands during the recent war, which included 
nearly a million Negro soldiers. There has 
also been a tremendous internal migration 
among Negroes in recent years. The trends 
of internal migration among them have been 
largely from rural to urban areas and from 
the South to the North and West. Over 
600,000 non-white migrants in 1940 were 
rural residents in 1935; the corresponding 
number for urban residents was less than 
500,000. There were 85,300 fewer Negroes 
in rural areas in 1940 than in 1930, and 1,059,- 
675 more in urban areas. 


Taste 


DistTRIBUTION OF NgeGrRo PopuLATION BY SEX 
AccorpDING To 1930 anp 1940 


— —— 1940 
Number Per Cent Number Per Centr 
U mated States: 11,891,143 100.00 12,865,518 100.00 
Male 5,555,669 100.00 6,269,038 100.00 
Female 6,035,474 100.00 6,596,480 100.00 
North 2,409,219 20.2 2,790,193 21.69 
Male 1,210,707 20.68 1,351,391 21.56 
Female 1,198,512 19.86 1,438,802 21.81 


South 9,361,577 78.73 9,904,619 76.99 


Male 4,583,591 78.28 4,831,545 77.07 
Female 4,777,986 79.16 5,073,074 76.91 
West 120,347 1.01 170,706 1.33 
Male 61,371 1.05 86,102 1.37 
Female 84,604 1.28 


58,976 0.98 


2? U. S. Census. 


Taste I shows the changes that have take, 
place among the Negro population in th, 
North, South, and West. It will be note 
particularly that the population increase 
during the decade from 1930 to 1940 in th 
North and West by 430,339. Some of th; 
increase was due, of course, to normal popu. 
lation growth, but most of it was a resul; 
of migration. No exact figures are availab\; 
for the northern and western migration o 
Negroes since 1940, but it has been estimated 
to be at least one-half million. Tasze |] 
gives the net migration of non-whites (abour 
97 per cent of whom are Negroes) in the 
different states from 1935 to 1940. The ne: 
figure is the difference between the in- 
migrants and out-migrants. It will be noted 
that only one southern state (Florida) gained 
in Negro population; the others lost heavily 
The border states of Delaware, Maryland, 
Missouri, and the District of Columbia made: 
significant gains, as did all the Middle Atlan- 
tic and East North Central States. These 
population movements are significant factors 
which should be taken into consideration in 
efforts to furnish vocational guidance to 
Negroes because in many instances they will 
have an influence on their occupational op- 
portunities. However, in order to see their 
true significance, one must study them in re- 
lation to the occupational changes that have 
taken piace in the different states and regions, 
both in respect to the character of the indus- 
try and occupation and in respect to the 
numbers and percentages of persons employed 
—total and Negro. 


Economic Facrors 


Two economic factors significantly related 
to the vocational adjustment of Negroes are: 
the labor movement and the changing con- 
cept of our economy. The position of the 
labor unions is an expression of the growing 
influence of the common man, and the increas- 
ing membership of Negroes in these unions 
is affecting their vocational opportunities in a 
salutary manner. Some unions have taken 


a leading role in expressing and practicing 
the principles of democracy with respect not 
only to economic matters, but also to other 
issues in American life. An appreciation of 
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Taste II* 
Ner Micration oF Non-Wuires, sy Sex, 
FoR StaTEs: 1940 
State Total Male Female 
New England: 
Maine +24 +40 —16 
Vermont — 39 —24 —15 
Massachusetts +267 +83 +184 
Rhode Island —38 +5 — 43 
Connecticut +1,769 +7 +1,000 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York +25,435 +8,202 +17,233 
New Jersey + 4,737 +2,020 +2,717 
Pennsylvania +7,192 +2,831 +4,361 
East North Central: 
Ohio +8,530 +3,520 +5§,010 
Indiana +4,407 +1,970 +2,437 
Illinois +9,284 +3,066 +6,218 
Michigan +16,180 +7,381 +8,799 
Wisconsin +825 +404 +421 
West North Central: 
Minnesota +297 +99 +198 
lowa — 208 —94 —114 
Missouri +2,917 + 1,096 + 1,821 
North Dakota —190 — 86 — 104 
South Dakota —101 —65 —%36 
Nebraska —121 —122 +1 
Kansas —221 +289 — 510 
South Atlantic: 
Delaware +1,125 +736 +389 
Maryland +6,278 +3,178  =+3,100 
District of Columbia +7,403 +3,160 +4,243 
Virginia —4,915 —845 -—4,070 
West Virginia +630 204 +426 
North Carolina —9,897 -—3,350 -—6,547 
South Carolina —24,163 —10,603 —13,50 
Georgia — 30,801 —1i14,000 —16,80l 
Florida +24,382 +12,914 +11,468 
East South Central: 
Kentucky — 1,061 —115 — 946 
Tennessee — 1,864 —785 —1,079 
Alabama —26,380 —12,777 —13,603 
Mississippi — 17,904 —8,089 —9,815 
West South Central: 
Arkansas —9,717 —4,030 -—5,687 
Louisiana —8,159 —3,879 —4,280 
Oklahoma —7,414 -—3,640 -—3,774 
Texas — 4,153 — 2,094 — 2,059 
Mountain: 
Montana +1 — 48 +49 
Idaho —151 —28 —123 
Wyoming —12 +11 —23 
Colorado +473 +169 +304 
New Mexico +1,218 +611 +607 
Arizona + 3,676 +2,148 +1,528 
Utah — 100 —54 — 46 
Nevada +88 +59 +29 
Pacific: 
Washington +33 —38 
Oregon +424 +254 +170 
California +20,053 +9,476 +10,577 
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the role labor is playing and may play in 
every phase of our society is therefore essen- 
tial both to Negroes who are seeking voca- 
tional guidance and to those who attempt to 
provide it. 

Our economy is, to a large extent, domi- 
nated by the theory of economy of scarcity. 
However, all the forces previously discussed 
here, and many others, point to the neces- 
sity of our substituting a positive outlook 
and adopting the theory of economy of 
abundance. This theory holds that there 
are sufficient resources for all if we only apply 
the principles of democracy to their produc- 
tion and distribution. Considered from one 
point of view, this means jobs forall. It has 
been said that “‘it is a delusion that one 
group can obtain for itself more of the goods 
and opportunities of the world if it denies 
such advantages to other groups. This de- 
lusion ignores the fact that, in this age of 
science, the policy of mutual aid could pro- 
vide greater abundance for all groups.”’ 
Apropos of this, Eric Johnston recently said, 
"There are some persons who think that if 
some groups can be forever held down, the 
other groups will forever enjoy economic 
privileges and prosperity. The with- 
holding of jobs and business opportunities 
from some people does not make more jobs 
and more opportunities for others. 
Perpetuating poverty for some merely guar- 
antees stagnation for all."’ 

Recognition of this fact is needed not only 
among employers, but among educators, 
counselors, employment officers, and pros- 
pective workers. 


PouiticaL Factors 


These economic factors are definitely re- 
lated to many political issues of the day. 
Some of the more important of these are con- 
cerned with full employment, unemployment 
insurance, minimum wage, health, housing, 
suffrage, and education. It is incumbent 
upon those responsible in any way for voca- 
tional guidance to acquaint themselves with 
these matters, to acquaint the counselee with 
them, and then to determine upon a plan of 
action—individual and collective—with a 
view to achieving the fullest measure of 
benefit to the greatest number possible. It 
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should be noted that minority groups are 
perhaps in greater need of such benefits than 
any others. 


EpuCATIONAL AND PsycHOLOGICAL Factors 


In order properly to evaluate the occupa- 
tional choice, ambition, and success of Ne- 
groes, it is necessary to have an understand- 
ing of their educational experiences. In- 
vestigations have shown that individuals 
tend to seek occupations for which they are 
trained, and the lack of specific training con- 
siderably modifies the level of ambition. 
The general education limitations of Negroes 
are fairly well known. Not so well known, 
however, are their deprivations with respect 
to vocational education, guidance, appren- 
ticeship, and work-study programs. 

The fact that 30 per cent of Negroes 25 
years old and over have attained only a fourth 
gtade education or less as compared with 
only six per cent of the native whites is 
largely attributable to: (a) lack of schools; 
(b) excessive pupil-mortality; (c) short 
school terms; (d) poorly qualified teachers; 
and (¢) inadequate school support generally. 
The large proportion of Negroes in the cate- 
gory of unskilled labor is partially attribu- 
table to: (a) lack of curriculum offerings in 
vocational fields; (b) lack of apprenticeship 
Opportunities; and (c) attitudes of teachers 
and students toward the old issue of voca- 
tional versus cultural education. In addi- 
tion to these are the restrictive attitudes of 
many employers and certain labor unions. 

One glaring defect in the education of 

Negroes has been a lack of emphasis on educa- 
tion for citizenship. As a result they have 
been slow as adults to apprehend the rela- 
tion between improvement in their educa- 
tional and vocational status and the exercise 
of their citizenship rights. This deficiency 
is gradually being corrected through general 
adult and workers’ education conducted by 
many educational and welfare institutions 
and labor unions. Assisting Negro adults 
to repair educational defects, and to exercise 
citizenship rights by supporting measures 
designed to prevent such defects from re- 
curring in their children are definite obliga- 
tions of persons interested in effective voca- 
tional guidance. 


OCCUPATIONS 


PsycHOLOGICAL Factors 


Prejudices and attitudes of employers, 
counselors, placement officers, union mem. 
bers, and school officials constitute on¢ 
group of psychological factors that need con. 
sideration. Prejudices frequently result from 
meager or erroneous information about Ne. 
groes, or from an unfortunate first impres. 
sion; and unfavorable attitudes may grow 
out of unwarranted fears and beliefs in stereo- 
types. In order properly to consider these 
psychological factors, there must first be a 
realization that it is to the advantage of 
everyone that they be corrected; second, 
there must be a desire and will to change 
one’s habits; and third, there must be a 
plan of action. This plan of action should 
include informing oneself concerning some of 
the facts discussed earlier in this article: 
learning about the achievements of Negroes 
in the past and in connection with the recent 
war effort; giving consideration to good 
personnel principles and practices in inter- 
viewing and referring applicants, and in 
integrating them into industry; watching 
oneself lest first impressions, or occasional 
events have undue influence; and deter- 
mining not to underrate groups who are not 
liked. Since many of the vocational adjust- 
ment problems of Negroes are due to preju- 
dices of one kind or another, it is incum- 
bent upon persons concerned with these 
problems to examine their prejudices and 
those of others who may have an influence 
on their solution. 


The minority group status of Negroes has 
resulted in forms of behavior which consti- 
tute another group of psychological factors 
that should be considered. Inhibitions, tim- 
idity, excessive aggressiveness, boisterous- 
ness, tardiness, absenteeism may be traced 
to personality factors which have their roots 
in abnormal relationships Negroes have borne 
for generations to the American social order 
For example, the showing made by Negroes 
on standardized tests may be influenced by 
many factors not at all associated with ele- 
ments the tests are designed to measure. 
Not only do the limitations of the back- 
ground of Negroes frequently affect the 
scores, but their lack of familiarity with tests 
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and the conditions under which they are 
.dministered are factors to be considered in 
aterpreting results. Another example that 
may be cited is the frequent lack of occupa- 
ional motivation of Negro adults indicated 
by the absence of off-job activities. In 
evaluating this apparent lack of motivation 
yn the part of Negroes, one should take into 
consideration their lack of opportunities to 
study and to engage in other experiences re- 
lated to their occupation due to absence of 
schools, libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and apprenticeship provisions. 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE NEEDs 


It goes without saying that, if Negroes are 
to receive vocational guidance, educational 
programs must be promoted through schools, 
libraries, employment enterprises, civic, wel- 
fare, and religious agencies. Such agencies 
should be assisted and encouraged to provide 
programs which will not only correct defi- 
ciencies found in adults, but also adequately 
meet the needs of our rapidly changing civili- 
zation, and thus prevent some of the defects in 
the adults of the future. Since Negroes have 
very limited opportunities through such 
agencies, it is necessary to arouse public opin- 
ion and to educate community leaders to the 
end that the vocational adjustment of Ne- 
groes will be considered in its broad and rami- 
fied relaticnships. 

In order to assume the leadership here 
indicated, persons concerned with vocational 
guidance of Negroes should provide them- 
selves with sources of information through 
published materials as well as through con- 
tacts with community life and with other 
persons similarly concerned. One important 
source of help may be provided by organiz- 
ing such persons into a special professional 
group for infrequent forums, where ideas 
would be exchanged and special problems of 
Negroes be discussed by members and others 
especially qualified in certain fields. 


CONCLUSION 


If Negroes are to be given the kind of voca- 
tional guidance that will result in effective 
occupational adjustment, consideration must 
be given not only to occupational trends but 


also to many other factors, among them the 
following:  social—including the modern 
theory of race, democratic ideals and prac- 
tices, and mass movements of population; 
economic—including the labor movement, and 
the changing concept of our economy; politi- 
cal—including legislation and proposals de- 
signed to improve the physical and civic 
well-being of the masses, and the exercise 
of the citizen's responsibility; educational 
including especially inadequacies in schools, 
curricula, and finances; and psychological 
including prejudices and personality traits. 
The vocational guidance of Negroes must be 
based on a broad orientation and perspective 
and must be presented within a democratic 
frame of reference if they are to make the 
contribution of which they are capable to 
our domestic economy and thus to the peace 
and welfare of the world. 
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~ THE day-to-day return of our forces, 
communities cannot escape the changing 
tones of Main Street any more than they can 
gvoid the needs of the men who fill it. Far 
beyond the welcome given these men, there 
ig urgent need for the realization that the 
post-war world is upon them with its press- 
ibg tequirements of readjustment and its 
immediate demands for jobs. With the 
entual return of more than a tenth of our 
population from war-fronts to hometowns, 
@mmunities will flirt with disaster if they 
blind themselves to the unique and accumu- 
lated personal needs of these young men. 

In looking around, we find there is no lack 
of honest desire on the part of these communi- 
fics to provide the help these men may re- 
uire. Instead, in many there is a regret- 
table lack of leadership, together with a fail- 
Gre on the part of anyone to provide a clear 
statement of the problem together with a 
workable plan on what the community can 
do. 

Even though willing, too many com- 
Munities are fogged in confusion. Part of 
this confusion results from a misunderstand- 
ing of the veteran himself and a misunder- 
standing of what he will need. Part of it re- 
jults from an exaggerated notion of what 
Washington can do. 


If we were to attempt a composite veteran 
we would more than likely find that he is an 
alert and healthy young man who has been 
away a long while, feels a trifle strange at 
home and wants to settle down to a job. 
He is at the top of our manpower market, 
drawn from the most employable age group, 
selected for physical fitness, trained in team- 
work, tempered by discipline and frequently 
improved by leadership and special training. 


‘The community's responsibility in the reconversion 
of the veteran was the theme of a conference held at 
Mitchell Field, L. I., December 5, sponsored by the 
Army Air Forces. Generals Arnold, Bradley, Spaatz, 


and Lieutenant General Doolittle made addresses, which 
we are privileged to publish in part.—Ed. 


“Let Us Pool Our Efforts Now’”’ 


GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY 


Administrator of Veterans Affairs 


And yet, even among the young men of 
these outstanding qualifications we find sig- 
nificant differences—and problems that re- 
quire your help. 

There are those young men who know what 
they want to do and those who are fumbling 
for counsel. There are veterans who have 
jobs to return to—and there are many of those 
who haven't. There are ex-Servicemen who 
have homes and there are those who are 
homeless. There are veterans happily mar- 
ried and those with marital troubles. There 
are those with money and those who need 
loans. 

The common thread that links them all as 
veterans is the multiplicity of problems they 
will have to face on their return. These 
problems are neither unique nor different 
from the many separate ones that confront a 
man in his lifetime. It's simply that the 
veteran has an accumulation of them falling 
on him at once and it becomes the com- 
munity’s business when so many are involved. 

Unfortunately, some communities have 
lived in a dangerous if blissful state of ignor- 
ance believing that the task of meeting these 
problems is only the job of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. From these localities, veterans 
have flooded our Administration with re- 
quests for help far beyond the pale of govern- 
mental action. 

In other communities, citizens have re- 
examined their resources, mobilizing social, 
civic and governmental with local leadership 
to achieve the widened task themselves. 
Between these two extremes lies the great 
body of American communities, mutely con- 
scious of the help that is needed but confused 
in how to provide it. 

It may be that the G.I. Bill of Rights has 
encouraged cripples among these communi- 
ties. For although the Veterans Adjust- 
ment Act is an outstanding document, offer- 
ing opportunities for human reconstruction 
that never before existed, there is the danger 
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that it may have been touted perhaps too 
highly as the panacea to all our veteran's 
problems. 

The G.I. Bill of Rights does not exempt a 
community from its tasks, it only seeks to 
make them simpler. The G.I. Bill of Rights 
is but one small part of the national effort 
which must be fanned if veterans are to get 
the honest breaks they must have in re- 
establishing themselves. 

Where communities permit the G.I. Bill 
of Rights to exclude their local effort, they 
are fooling themselves and menacing their 
veterans with a dangerous *‘let-George-do-it”’ 
philosophy. This is particularly true when 
‘George’ is conveniently regarded as the 
Federal Government in Washington. 

I assure you, they flatter ‘‘George.’” Wash- 
ington alone can no more reestablish the 
veteran than Washington alone could win the 
war. While we can assist with benefits and 
offer guidance, it is the community that must 
do the grass-roots work. For it is in the 
community in his daily association with his 
neighbors that the veteran rubs shoulders 
with so many of the troublesome problems 
Washington cannot hope to solve. Govern- 
ment, at best, consists of comparatively 
brittle agencies whose ability to assist the 
veteran is limited by their zones of legislative 
responsibility. Often these zones do not 
conveniently fit the veteran and his over- 
lapping needs. It is in this uncovered fringe 
of the veteran's problems that the com- 
munity can be of significant aid. 

Several times since coming to Washington 
I've heard that mine is a graveyard job—that 
the Veterans Administration at this late 
date could not possibly meet the needs of 
veterans without breaking under the load. 
Frankly, we never hoped to meet all their 
needs. Most of them are far beyond our 
limits. They belong to the communities in 
which they originate among the veterans who 
live there. 

Our job can be laid on the line together 
with that of the other federal agencies. 
The communities’ tasks cannot. Theirs are 
the great tangle of problems that accompany 
the veteran's actual readjustment down on his 
hometown level. 

Often when we talk of what you can do, 


there is a tendency to drift into words ; Gori! re 


sound well but have fuzzy meanings. T; 
not a question of community responsib 
There is simply the urgency of doing a j 
meeting the needs of veterans. We are 
interested in who does it than in the } 
that it must be done. The job is too big 
the government or any federal agency 
too big for any single organization withi 
framework of the community. It wil! 
solved only when we pool the effort 
Federal Government, the states and resou 
of all localities. 

Let me speak of specific problems ; 
you'll know what I mean. Within 
Veterans Administration we can guara 
loans, pay pensions, provide hospitalizat 
give clinical treatment for the disab 
administer insurance, certify veterans 
training and education and guide th 
through rehabilitation. 

In virtually every instance, there's 3 
an accompanying angle. The veteran 3 
ing a loan needs community counsel : 
advice. Our medical load has outstrip» 
our staff and the veteran requires local help 
treatment. Government insurance must 


viewed as part of the veteran's total insura og mur 


load where local counsel can guide h 
Training and education require import 
decisions made easier by friendly and loca 
informed advice. 

Beyond those considerations there is ¢ 
greater and more important question of ¢: 
ployment. While job placement is pa 
of the responsibility of a government ager 
only a portion of job needs can be m 
through these means. As labor mark: 
tighten it will be necessary for communit« 
to create their own job opportunities a0 
fill them with veterans. Housing is ; 
immediate and perplexing problem to ve 
erans, once again one that can better & 
solved at home, not by the Federal Goven 
ment. The entire question of readjus: 
ment which is as vast as the problem of hv 
man relationships involves situations thé 
can only be handled by you and the agence 
of your communities. Family dislocations 
legal involvements, financial crises—these at 
all problems of concern to veterans which ca! 
be answered only by hometown action. 
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words ; Mntil recently everyone accepted the urgent 
gs. TI for establishing community centers that 
PonsibiWMRid satisfy the wants of veterans on so 
Ing a | y of these problems. The ball was loose 
te backfield, crying for someone to pick it 
COO bic MRneral Erskine now has it within his 
ency aining and Reemployment Administra- 
withi It is a task acknowledged by that 
It will Miicy on its establishment more than a year 
effort half ago. 
d resou my several meetings with General 
ine, I promised to throw the entire 
lems “cht of our organization behind any 
ithin pram he was equipped to sponsor. Wher- 
Suara Veterans Administration offices are 
talizat ted, they will be called upon to join in 
disab r community effort to help do a job that 
crans l| make theirs even more meaningful to the 
ide 

There shall be no reluctance on the part 
aipur agency to ask for local help. We have 
ae 8 such immodest pride. The needs of 
are far too urgent to countenance 
timidity. 
al help y pooling our efforts now—those of 
must 


| shington and the multiple ones of the 
Nsurandgg@mmunity—we can avoid the frustration 
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ans’ needs are ignored. Mental hygienists 
tell us that by attending to their needs now, 
we can fill in the pitfalls that may make 
psychoneurotics of our veterans if left to live 
with their grievances. 

If we will work together to restore the 
veteran to his community as a useful and 
productive citizen, we shall eliminate the 
danger of drifters—enmeshed forever in their 
troubles as part of the aftermath of war. 
The task is not one for the duration, but one 
which will probably extend itself to the con- 
tinuing needs of veterans during their pre- 
liminary Careers as civilians. 

In all our efforts within the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, we shall endeavor to make the 
veteran as promising a citizen in peacetime 
as he was a soldier during the war. For the 
veteran holds the same promise for his com- 
munity that he held for the Army and Navy 
in leadership, enterprise, imagination, and 
the ability to work. 

He deserves intelligent and discriminating 
treatment for he is not part of an elusive 
generality but a real and valuable human 
personality. He is not only the cream of 
tomorrow's generation; he is the generation 
itself. To his good citizenship, we shall 


de hinfal maladjustment that may result if veter- hitch the future of our country. 
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: N DECEMBER, 1943, the Army Air Force preparation of the little booklet known as 

Rag participated in a program sponsored by Coming Home, designed to aid the returning 
ter bh Harvard Graduate School of Business soldier in his reconversion to civilian life. 
very [ministration along with 100 industrial This meeting was one of great mutual benefit. 
d ~~ Pigaders and personnel consultants. The pur- In the early spring of this year one of the 
rp se of that meeting was to discuss the Harvard men, who had been present at this 

th Moblems concerning the veteran. We de- original meeting, left his post at Harvard to 
vencia (ce however, that the veteran was.not a become president of Ohio University. One 
ti : Boblem, but that he and his community of the first things he did upon assuming his 
ons 
ase ahs Many mutual problems that they must new duties was to ask the Air Force to come 
i ~ Pmork out together. We have kept in close out to Athens, Ohio, and participate in a 
Las 


ntact with the men who attended that meet- 
g and have consulted with them in the 


community veterans’ program. We accepted 
that invitation, as did his local community— 
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100 per cent, and I understand that from this 
meeting stemmed a first-rate veterans’ Ser- 
vice Center. A survey was made of the entire 
community regarding the number of Service- 
men returning, the jobs available, where they 
wanted to go, and what they wanted to do. 
It became standard operating procedure in 
Athens, Ohio, that when a veteran asked the 
$64 question: ‘‘How about my job,”’ he got 
the stock answer: ‘‘You were rehired just 
ten minutes ago and your first assignment is 
two weeks’ vacation with pay. We want 
you to get to know your friends, your fellow 
workers, and your home town again.” 
Athens, Ohio, was ready for its veterans’ 
homecoming. 

The Santa Ana Army Air Base, in August 
of this year, was host to a meeting sponsored 
by the University of California at Los Angeles 
to which some 500 civic, educational, and 
industrial leaders from all over the State of 


“Today America Needs Its Youth” 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL J. H. DOOLITTLE 


ur Boys justly demanded only three 
O things: That the job given be worth 
while; that their efforts be appreciated; that 
they have a fair chance of survival. They 
asked no quarter and gave none. It was kill 
or be killed. They fought hard and they 
suffered much. They had to adjust them- 
selves to the requirements of war. These 
boys—who were a few months away from a 
factory machine, an office desk, the gasoline 
station on the corner, the butcher shop, the 
farm, the general store—they made that ad- 
justment. They became soldiers. They 
learned what discipline means. They learned 
to work as a team—each one as a small but 
important part of the over-all fighting ma- 
chine. They learned the importance of 


leadership—they saw the results of good 
leadership and occasionally of bad. Whether 
on land, sea or in the air, our boys themselves 
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California came. For two days the 
problems of the veteran and his commy 
were discussed and by a free exchange of 
the participants set out to find the best, 
tions. 

These meetings were so successful thar; 
national meeting was planned. The yz 
ans’ program is not one for any indiyjj 
group or agency. It is a program for 
democracy. Some of the finest veter 
service and information programs that 
have, have been set up on a voluntary ba 
the banker, insurance man, real estate bro} 
doctor, the schools, churches, and wel 


an individualized but well-rounded , 
complete program of human reconvers 
They are helping these boys get back into; 
good life they fought for. To those | 
000,000 men we owe a great debt, but it 
debt that it should be a privilege for us top 


were required to be leaders. They we 
taught to think individually—not as ; 
tomatons. They had more than a ¢ 
weapon and courage. They also had initiat 
and supreme confidence in their individ 
ability to outwit as well as outfight « 
enemy. In learning to become a soldi 
our boys put all else from their minds— 
cept that treasured memory of home and t 
folks back home. They put everything the 
had into the job of winning the war— 
war. They never questioned. Theirs wi 
to do—to do or die. They wanted more tha 
anything else to be back on main street— 
they also knew there would be no mi 
street for any American unless they defeat 
the enemy. 

Our boys are back home. It is natut 
that it seems a bit strange. Two or three 
four years make a difference. When ¢ 
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icemen went away our nation was fever- 


the 
commully preparing to produce the ships, weap- 
Ange of ap, Munitions, planes, and the thousands 
1¢ best things necessary to ‘Keep 'Em Fight- 
That job is done. Today America is 
ful thar qmpsing through a period of transition from 
The yom requirements of war to the requirements 
 indiyjjmpeace. It is a trying period for business— 
am for gas equally trying for the returning Service- 
t veteran who is even more acutely aware of the 
18 tha asition through which he is passing. 
‘ary ba adjustment is much more difficult. 
ate bromt—he is making the grade and making 
nd welqaod—despite the many difficulties encount- 
ur vetemed. A lack of sympathetic understanding 
nded the part of the folks at home is often 
OnVers; ticed. 
+k into We must appreciate that a problem of re- 
those jqppilitation for the physically and mentally 
bur ir qmounded and of readjustment for all of our 
us to :qmurning Servicemen exists. The boys, many 
whom have developed far beyond their 
ars, must realize that they have to return to 
rmalcy and the public has to help them 
lp themselves. 
One important thing to remember is that 
be John Smith who left your office in 1941 
not the same John Smith that will come in 
bmorrow and ask for his job back. He 
buldn’t be the same man. In addition to the 
ysiological changes that come in four 
tars, John Smith has been compelled to 
- lange a great deal of his thinking. He has 


en thinking little else but war—how to bea 
od soldier—how to survive. He has been 
aling with life and death—and things folks 
ack home think about and deal with often 
em trivial to him. He will continue to 
ink that way until he is completely adjusted 
his new life as a civilian. 
There is no question as to what the soldier 
ants. He wants a job and an opportunity 
take his place again in his home com- 
tunity, where he can forget war and enjoy 
he simple things of life so dear to all of us. 
¢ doesn’t want to be treated as a “‘case."’ 
here is nothing wrong with him that a 


mit 
feacmvhile at home will not cure. An understand- 

ing of his predicament and the proper ap- 
aturgmproach to his problems will go a long way to- 


ward bringing about complete adjustment. 
he wants to talk about his experiences— 
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listen. If he doesn’t want to talk, don't ask 
questions. Our soldiers bring back with 
them a new confidence and considerably more 
ability than they had when they left home. 
The various arms of the Service have con- 
tributed much to the education of their re- 
spective personnel—and thousands of our 
veterans have actually equipped themselves 
for far better jobs than they had when they 
left. They are better and more valuable now 
than when they went out. 


Many organizations throughout the coun- 
try have kept Servicemen on their pay-rolls 
while they were away and have advanced 
them to higher positions which they may step 
into upon their return. There are, how- 
ever, thousands of young men who never had 
a job, and these men should be given every 
consideration. I believe you will agree 
that the returning Serviceman, who merely 
asks for a job, is putting no premium upon 
the sacrifice he made for his country. 

One thing we must endeavor to avoid is 
bitterness on the part of the Servicemen. 
There was considerable of that after World 
WarlI. It certainly was not in the best inter- 
ests of the nation. It can be avoided today. 
The soldier gave Uncle Sam everything he 
had. His was a_ twenty-four-hour-a-day 
job and his life was at stake every minute 
of that time. He stands ready to give busi- 
ness or industry all that he has and asks in 
return only fair treatment and fair pay, an 
opportunity to make his pay. 

Today more than ever America needs its 
youth. A majority of our leaders of to- 
morrow will come from among our young 
veterans of today. As a Nation, many 
things are troubling us—but the road to 
stabilization is open to us, if we will but use 
the right guideposts. 

There is one more phase of this topic that 
I'd like to cover. The American Soldier, 
Sailor, and Marine have been taught to be 
aggressive. I said he had what it takes to 
win on the field of battle. I now tell you 
that he has what it takes to win in the field 
of business, industry, and commerce. You 


don't have to pamper him. Encourage him 
and help him to see the meaning and the 
worth of the task you give him. 


Give him 
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credit for the ability he has and see to it that 
his talents are properly directed to bring the 
best results. You'll find the veteran has 
plenty of initiative. He'll come to you full 
of hope and with a will to fight for his place 
in the sun. You gentlemen—and your as- 
sociates—as members of the team—can make 
the play easy for the veteran who must carry 
the ball—and he with his experience will 
strengthen your organization. Through sym- 


Public-Spirited Citizens Must Lead 


GENERAL CARL SPAATZ 


HE WorD ‘‘problem”’ is used to cover our 
Wie today. In the mind of the 
community the veteran is the problem. In 
the mind of the veteran the community is the 
problem. It works both ways, which is 
also a problem—as both elements have, or 
will have, the power to work for preferred 
solutions. 

At present, before the veterans are or- 
ganized for political purposes, the effective 
power for solution resides in the community. 
As the veterans are 13 million strong, it be- 
hooves the community to give serious atten- 
tion to their thinking, and to give that 
attention now. 

As a beginning, we might say that any- 
thing done for the veterans is not sheer al- 
truism; it benefits the community immedi- 
ately. 

These 13 million Americans, almost 10 per 
cent of our population, are still young and 
strong. They constitute 25 to 35 per cent of 
the working manpower of our country—the 
hard core around which our employment and 
personnel policies must revolve for our eco- 
nomic well-being. 

The objective, therefore, is the reabsorp- 
tion of this huge mass of Servicemen into our 
civilian life—to reabsorb them in such a 
way that they will contribute their brains 
and muscles to the good of the communities 
of America, and thus of the whole country. 


pathetic understanding and a desire to se. fp SOME 

Serviceman through, you can remove m,qggeasure | 

of the obstacles which would block his p,4m™m™ Many | 

With your help and the help of the ogfgency 

American business and industrial 

the problem of the returned veteran We be 

disappear as did the might of the Axis Mm Jeve 

their threat to the world—and you wil! dy oth 

yourselves fortunate indeed to have com! 

boys in your employ. The et 
lected a 
@sion f 
.ay. 
Bride t 

Inept handling at this time might \ 

lead to the deplorable eventuality that : 

veteran will become a burden to the 

munity—or something worse, a frustrat 

American, a citizen without dignity. 

We must face this fact squarely. The 

million veterans and their families represill 

political power. They have a set of intcfq 

ests more or less in common. For years: 

come they will be earning wages, producing 

goods, paying taxes, with that comm 


interest in mind. They might, through 

ganization, exercise political influence out 
proportion to their numerical  strengt 
which is by itself considerable. 

We must remember they are young and su 
ceptible. As traditional in history, the 
will listen to those who promise them wha 
they want, or who promise to remedy ther 
real or imagined wrongs. Discontents 
youth makes for troubled waters in wh« 
the unscrupulous type of politician loves t 
fish. When the Man on a White Hor 
comes forward in such a situation thing 
begin to happen as they happened in German} 
Hitler rode to power on the back of youth 

Of course, it can’t happen here. It cas! 
happen here because we are going to tak 
steps with the lessons of Europe in mind. 

We all know something of the social a 
other forces to which the veteran is expose 
upon his return. These are forces norma 
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PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZENS MUST LEAD 


society over which the community has a 

.asure of control. 

Many communities may not be aware of the 
of their local responsibilities in this 

pect. 

We believe that a plan of action made at 

e level of your associations, companies, 
Bd other organizations will filter down to 
community level. 

The end result should be coherent and con- 
@rted action. Thinking, planning, and de- 
G@sion for nation-wide action can be done 

That alone would be a tremendous 
toward solution. 


may. 
Bride 
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It remains to add that reliance on volun- 
teer welfare work is the essence of American- 
ism. In ever crisis of our history the public- 
minded citizens have sprung the lead 
We of the services are grateful for your sup- 
port. We know you bring good will to the 
task which we share—reabsorption of the 
veterans into civilian life in a way which will 


to 


serve the best interests of America. 

In offering you these thanks we can promise 
you that the Air Forces stand ready to give 
you and your communities all the assistance 
within their power. 

The time to begin is now. 
you want. 


Ask us for what 
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Monotony in Occupational Life 


HE IDEA persists in some circles that a 
job is an undesirable one. 
Teachers and others academically inclined, 
even some vocational counselors, are some- 
times heard warning young people away from 
certain occupations because they are ‘‘repeti- 
tive’’ and “‘monotonous.’" In many mono- 
graphs on occupations monotony is listed 
among the “‘Disadvantages of the Occupa- 
tion.” 

This idea is unrealistic and even vicious 
on several counts. The first reason is that 
some persons actually prefer monotonous 
work. Some years ago Amy Hewes con- 
ducted an investigation of workers in repeti- 
tive jobs and found a large majority who said 
they liked their work. When asked why, 
they replied: ‘It’s easy; it doesn’t make 
me pay close attention.’ Many reported 
that it gave them opportunity for pleasant 
day-dreaming. 

Any executive in a factory or business es- 
tablishment can cite instances of capable 
workers who were offered positions as fore- 
men but refused them because they preferred 
to stay in monotonous work that would not 
tax their higher brain centers and would 
leave them free of responsibility. 

When we examine the 20,000 jobs we find 
that a very large proportion of them are 
classed as ‘‘operative’’ jobs, in which the 
worker tends a machine; he simply pulls a 
lever or presses a button. Since so many jobs 
are of this nature, it is fortunate that there 
are so many people who like work of this 
type. 

Even the jobs that are ordinarily thought 
of as ‘‘creative’’ involve a good deal of re- 
petitive and monotonous labor. The sculptor 

does not spend the bulk of his time con- 
ceiving the idea which he is going to embody 
in marble. He spends most of the time in 
monotonously chipping and polishing. The 


actor who portrays a part spends count; 

hours memorizing lines; and after he }, 
learned the part he repeats these same ling 
hundreds of times before hundreds of au 

ences. A pianist drudges at his instrumen; 
playing the same notes until they fix then. 
selves as perfect habits within his organisn 
Paderewski tells in his Memoirs that when b; 
came to the United States on his first coo. 
cert tour he practiced eighteen hours a day 
in order to prepare the number of progran 
for which he had been booked. Edison ani 
Curie tried thousands of combinations, under. 
going back-breaking drudgery, before the; 
hit upon the correct filament for the electri 
light bulb and the proper extractive medium 
for freeing radium. The teacher, who is usu: 
ally credited with being in an occupatios 
offering supreme opportunity for ‘‘inspirz- 
tional’’ endeavor, is a victim of the same 
““curse’’ of monotony when he sits down to 
correct examination papers. 

A psychologist would say that not only i: 
monotony in work necessary; it is, in fact, 
a blessing. Human beings would find it in- 
possible to work constantly on a plane re- 
quiring the activity of the upper centers of 
the brain which direct creative thinking 
For the sake of our own sanity we must drop 
down to the lower levels that control habits 
We should do work that involves some ha- 
bitual elements. In his chapter on Habit, 
William James reflects on the complicated 
lives we would live if every morning we were 
obliged to learn how to knot our tie or lace 
our shoes. 

One conclusion we can draw from thes 
cogitations is that monotony in work should 
not be regarded as a curse, but as a blessing 
Another is that we should cease to deccive 
youth about the facts of work. We should 
cease urging them to avoid work of a mo 
notonous nature; we should inform them 
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“Principles” 


Translated for Use in French-speaking 
Canada 


A movement as important as vocational 

uidance needs to be represented by a credo. 
i was for this reason that in 1921 the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
gdopted a set of Principles of Vocational 
Guidance which set forth in simple and 
pnambiguous terms the task which voca- 
tional counselors set for themselves. As con- 
tepts evolved and as infelicities in wording 
were discovered, revisions were made in 1924, 
1928, 1930, and 1937. The Principles were 
published in Occupations for May, 1937, 
god are also distributed in pamphlet form by 
the Association. 

The Principles, as now formulated, give a 
clear and forthright picture of vocational 
guidance. If everyone would read and di- 
gest them, we would never hear such naive 
statements as: ‘‘Vocational Guidance is the 
task of telling the individual the occupation 
for which his aptitudes and interests fit him."’ 
One who is grounded in the Principles sees 
the fallacies in that statement. It is sug- 
gested that Branches of the National Associa- 
tion might well devote an occasional meet- 
ing to a discussion of the Principles (ob- 
tained from headquarters at 3 cents in quan- 
tity lots). Copies might be distributed at 
one Branch meeting and at the next meeting a 
discussion or symposium might be held; or a 
quiz, written or oral. After such an ex- 


perience members would be bound to think 
more clearly about vocational and educa- 
tional guidance. 

The Principles exert their greatest benefits 
in communities where vocational guidance 
is about to be inaugurated. At such a stage 
clear thinking and sound understanding are 
imperative. It was for this reason that the 
Pan American Union, for the benefit of South 
American countries, published in Spanish and 
in Portuguese a pamphlet that sets forth the 
gist of the official Principles. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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In the fall of last year the Principles re- 
ceived their translation into French.' The 
work was done by Maurice Chagnon who, 
as beneficiary of a research scholarship of the 
Royal Society of Canada, was a graduate 
student in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1944-1945 and returned to the 
University of Ottawa where he gives a course 
in vocational guidance for teachers and serves 
as vocational counselor in the psychological 
clinic of the University. 

In addition to making a free translation, 
Mr. Chagnon furnishes a commentary in 
which he shows the bearing of each tenet 
on the development of vocational guidance 
in French-speaking Canada, where warm 
interest in the subject is being manifested. 
Among the official principles highlighted by 
Mr. Chagnon’s comments, is the one stating 
that the individual should be studied from 
all points of view. This principle, he points 
out, is violated by counselors who rely 
chiefly on test scores. Another needed em- 
phasis is on the evils of telling the counselee 
what he should do instead of requiring him 
to make his own decisions. 

We are sure that Mr. Chagnon’s monograph 
will have an important influence on the 
development of vocational guidance in 


French-speaking Canada.—H. D. K. 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Epitor: It is not easy for a Service- 
man to admit that any good comes out of 
war, but the plain fact is that many social 
and economic gains are a direct result of con- 
flict between nations. 

One of the outstanding gains resulting 
from the recent war, from the viewpoint of 
social scientists, is the impetus given to 
educational and vocational counseling. The 
country is realizing for the first time that to 
embark on a college career or to enter the 
business world without chart or compass is a 
haphazard way of stabbing at success. The 
cause of this realization of the need for a 
planned, systematic approach to training and 
vocation is the desire of the people to reward 


1 Maurice Chagnon, “Orientation Professionnelle et 
Orientation Scolaire,”’ 


October-December, 1945. 


Revue de l Université d Ottawa, 
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the homecoming Serviceman by briefing 
him on civilian life. 

The Army, Navy, and Marines have set up 
elaborate systems to provide educational 
and occupational counseling for men return- 
ing to civilian life, and various community 
and government organizations have installed 
veterans’ counseling departments to take up 
where the military leaves off. 

All this, of course, is good news to the 
guidance people who have bemoaned the lip 
service being proffered to their field for 
years. But there are dangers, too, and the 
leaders in the field have the responsibility of 
taking the necessary precautions against 
these perils to their profession. 

Perhaps the greatest reason for apprehen- 
sion is the kicking around the word ‘‘coun- 


seling’’ is taking. ‘‘Counseling,’’ by dic- 
tionary definition, would be described as the 
“giving of advice.’ But the professionals 


in the field of guidance know that it has a 
broader, more specific, and more profound 
meaning. To them to counsel is systemati- 
cally, scientifically, and carefully to assist 
the counselee to solve his own problems by 
pointing out to him his abilities, aptitudes, 
and qualifications, and by illustrating how 
these characteristics fit into job fields or 
specific occupations. The professional coun- 
selor is careful not to advise. His goal is to 
make the counselee do the thinking—objec- 
tively—by assisting him to see himself 
and the occupational field of his desire and 
qualification objectively. 

How different is this kind of *‘counseling”’ 
from that dispensed in so many of our public 
and private agencies? Here, unqualified men 
who know little about any occupation and 


who, themselves, are wandering aroy, 
without chart or compass, are attempting ; 
““*guide"’ the returning veteran into the prop. 
educational and occupational field. T; 

‘counselor’ will tell G.I. Joe that he shoy 

get into the sales field, because ‘‘that’s whe 
the money never stopping to consid. 
that G.I. Joe may have neither the aptitud. 
or the desire for sales work. Here the veter 

gets information—lots of it—but no rm 
“counsel” or ‘‘guidance."’ 

The fault cannot be charged to the admin; 
trators of these agencies. They have be 
prompted by a law requiring that they pr 
vide veterans’ counselors or by their ow: 
sincere desire to assist the veteran. They x 
not counselors, and they have little concep 
tion of professional counseling. Furthe: 
more, if they were qualified to supervise ar 
administer a professional counseling pr 
gram they would soon have to abandon ther 
idealism when the lack of qualified, inte; 
ested guidance personnel made it necessary 

The first step, therefore, in preserving th: 
dignity of the counseling profession is not t 
attempt the Herculean task of replacing a 
unqualified ‘‘counselors’’ with men ar 
women properly trained to perform the jot 
but to effect a redefinition of counseling 
The plain fact is that the bulk of our ‘‘cou 


selors’’ today are information clerks, per 
forming what is called ‘“‘terminal inter- 


viewing." If we must call these clerk 


“‘counselors,”’ then let us have a new name for 
the people who scientifically and systemati- 
cally “‘guide’’ people into the proper fields o! 


endeavor.—William P. Walsh, S/Sgt., AUS 
and Editor, Counselors Bulletin, Fort Sheridar 
Separation Center, Fort Sheridan, Ill., 
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 Assoctation Activities +1 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


CGPA Regional Conferences 


= TAKE THE place of a national conven- gional planning committee NVGA is repre 
tion, once more postponed because of sented. 

travel and hotel congestion, NVGA is joining As we go to press Denver reports that its 
with other members of the Council of Gui- conference will be held Wednesday and Thurs- 
dance and Personnel Associations in sponsor- day, April 10 and 11, 1946, at the Cosmopo 
ing regional conferences. (See Occupations, tan Hotel, Denver. Dwight C. Baird is 
Jan., 1946, p. 227.) The general theme of Convener and Permanent Chairm 
the conferences is ‘‘Community Organization the NVGA representative is Harl R 
for Counseling.”’ Douglass. 

The conferences scheduled through March The Portland, Oregon meeting was sched- 
and April, 1946, will be held in the following 969% 
cities: Atlanta, Georgia; Cincinnati, Ohio; sr 
Denver, Colorado; Los Angeles, California; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; New York City, 
New York; Portland, Oregon; San Francisco, 
California; and Washington, D.C. You are 
cordially invited to attend and participate in . 
the conference nearest you. Guidance Chairman 

A planning committee in each area, ap- The New York City conference meets April 
pointed by CGPA, is planning the CGPA ses- 5 and 6; Donald Super, Chairman 
sions and assisting the member organizations Cincinnati has submitted its program for 
to develop their own programs. Oneach re- the conference. 


an an | 


and other NVGA Branches in the area 


planned a joint program for March 23 


The Atlanta conference will meet March 
15-16 at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Paul 
W. Chapman is Convener and Mary Huey is 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations Regional Meeting 


Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio, March 21-23, 1946 


Thursday, March 21 Testing and Counseling in High School Gui- 
Revi : dance Programs. Co-author with E. G. Wil- 
egistration liamson, Student Personnel Work. 
Meetings of Deans of Women 12:30-2:30 p.m. Individual group luncheons 
, American College Personnel Association 
Friday, March 22 Deans of Women 
8:30-9:30 a.m. Registration National Vocational Guidance Association 
9:30-10:30 a.m. General Session. Introduc- Business and Professional Women 
tion to the program and topics for discus- 3:00-4:00 p.m. “Two Viewpoints in Coun- 
sion. Led by Conference Chairman and seling,’’ Carl R. Rogers, Professor of Psy- 
Committee Chairmen. chology, University of Chicago. Author, 


10:30-12:00 m. ‘‘Post-war Educational and Counseling and Psychotherapy, etc 
Vocational Testing,’’ John G. Darley, Lt. 4:00-5:00 p.m. ““The Post-war Occupational 
U.S. Naval Reserve, Director of Counseling Picture I,"’ A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Commis- 
Bureau, University of Minnesota, Author, sioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
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ington, D. C., and Charles Stewart, Chief, 


Occupational Outlook Division, Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. Na- 


tionally known authorities in the field of 


occupational trends. 


6:30 p.m. Dinner. Arranged by individual 
organizations. 


Saturday, March 23 


9:30-10:00 a.m. Registration of those at- 
tending Saturday meetings only. 

10:00-11:00 a.m. ‘Some Practical Issues in 
Adjustment Counseling,’’ Carl R. Rogers, 
Professor of Psychology, University of Chi- 
cago. 

11:00-12:00m. Post-war Occupational 
Picture II,’’ A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Com- 
missioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C., and Charles Stewart, 
Chief, Occupational Outlook Division; 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 
D. 
12:30-3:00 p.m. Luncheon including a gep 
eral session featuring the high lights of the 
— with brief summaries of high 
ights by Dr. Darley, Dr. Rogers, Mr. Hin. 
richs, and Mr. Stewart. Conference Chair. 
man presiding. 
3:30-5:30 P.M. 
meetings 
American College Personnel Association 
Deans of Women 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
(possible joint meeting of American Col- 
lege Personnel Association and Nationa! 
Vocational Guidance Association) 
7:00-10:00 p.m. Dinner meeting and general 
session. Howard Y. McClusky, Professor 
of Education and Assistant to the Vice- 
President, University of Michigan. Sub- 
ject: ‘*The Task Ahead."’ 


Individual 


Association 


News of Branches 


Atlanta 


At the January luncheon meeting Harold 
H. Bixler led an interesting discussion on 
“Organizing the Community for Counsel- 
ing.’ Dr. Bixler is Director of Guidance and 
Research, Atlanta Public Schools. 


Baltimore 


On January 8, Leona C. Buchwald discussed 
the role of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association in the community. Miss Buch- 
wald is Supervisor of Guidance and Place- 
ment, Baltimore Public Schools. 


Boston 


John W. Stokes in discussing human rela- 
tions in industry at the meeting, January 9, 
presented six important factors: need for 
good counseling to help others help them- 
selves, the psychological importance of 
recognition given the individual worker, the 
value of showing how each piece of work fits 
into the whole picture, giving better names to 
jobs to lend prestige, winning the cooperation 
of the leaders of informal groups, the neces- 
sity of finding ways to develop new leader- 
ship. Mr. Stokes stressed also the importance 
of using motivation on the job to increase the 


worker's self-respect. Mr. Stokes, a manage- 
ment consultant, is a member of the firm, 
Stokes, Boynton and Company, Boston. He 
is president of the Massachusetts Restaurant 
Association, a Director of the Boston Center 
of Adult Education, and an instructor, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, Bos- 
ton University. 


Merrimack Valley 

The overwhelming flood of veterans to 
schools and colleges was discussed by Wilbur 
J. Bender at the meeting, January 22, at 
Lawrence. Mr. Bender, counselor for veter- 
ans at Harvard University, stressed the need 
for a central clearing office of information 
about all the training institutions throughout 
the country, which would have available de- 
tails of the courses offered and number of 
vacancies. He pointed out that not enough 
advance planning had been done because the 
war ended sooner than had been expected. 
As a result there were too many veterans and 
they were released too fast. His office at 
Harvard interviews between 250 and 500 
veterans a week and receives from 3,000 to 
5,000 letters. It does no vocational counse!l- 
ing but it runs a nursery school, a housing 
office, and provides a counseling service for 
veterans’ wives. The Veterans Administra- 
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tion is giving vocational counseling to handi- 
capped men only. The others need this 
service and Mr. Bender suggested that com- 
munities should provide counseling centers, 
although he granted that competent person- 
nel was very scarce. He said that admission 
standards at Harvard and other good colleges 
were the highest in history. When asked 
what chances high school students would 
have who wanted to go to college, Mr. 
Bender said that at Harvard they would ad- 
mit about half of the normal number to the 
freshman class. There are 4,500 former 
undergraduates who will have the right to 
come back. Of the 1,100 veterans now en- 
rolled at Harvard none has flunked out; how- 
ever, it is too soon to report on their academic 


progress, declared Mr. Bender. 


East Michigan 


Junior and senior high school students in 
the Port Huron area praticipated in a panel 
discussion of ‘‘Our Schools versus Our Needs 
—Are the Schools Meeting Them?’’ The 
panel leader was Earl Kelley, Professor of 
Education, Wayne University, and Director 
of Secondary Education, Detroit Public 
Schools. 


St. Louis 


The Section on Interpretation of Counseling 
to the Community arranged the program for 
the meeting, January 23. A panel of com- 
munity leaders considered these questions: 
Who should initiate vocational guidance 
programs? How may responsible community 
groups be stimulated to promote the expan- 
sion of guidance facilities? Panel chairman 
was Helen Manley, Director, Health and 
Physical Education, University City Public 
Schools. 

Clifford Erickson of Michigan State College 
spoke on Techniques of Counseling at the 
meeting, December 19. 

Carrying out the counseling theme for the 
season's program, the Counselor Training 
Section sponsored the meeting December 19. 
H. H. London, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Education, University of 
Missouri, spoke on ‘‘What's the Outlook in 
Counselor Training?’’ Some of the topics 
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considered were: need for industrial counsel- 
ing in the state, the future of educational 
counseling, vocational counseling in public 
and private agencies, labor's attitude toward 
counseling. 


Omaha 


At the meeting on January 23 service clubs 
and other groups reported on their activities 
for Omaha youth. The following organiza- 
tions were represented in the discussion: 
Altrusa, Rotary, Cooperative, Business and 
Professional Women, Foremen, and Church 
Women. 


Central New York 


Four counselors gave a panel discussion il- 
luminated by their own experience: ‘‘A 
Situation Encountered and How I Attacked 
It,"’ at the dinner meeting, January 22, at 
Syracuse. Meetings scheduled include: 
““What I Want in a Counselor,"’ February 26 
(secondary school principal and faculty mem- 
ber, Syracuse University); ‘What's New in 
Guidance’’ (Speaker to be announced), April 
2. 

Mohawk Valley, N. Y. 


The values of tests were considered at the 
meeting held January 10. Discussants were 
Dorothy Fox, Proctor High School, Utica; 
Malcolm Piester, Herkimer High School; 
Eloise Daly, New Hartford High School; El- 
wood Hitchcock, Herkimer County Director. 
A question period followed. Apple pie, ice 
cream, and coffee were enjoyed by the 25 
members present during a friendly social half 
hour. 


New York City 


The New York Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation met, January 15, to greet the Presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Dr. Trabue discussed the need 
for guidance in an atomic age in which de- 
struction of human life is possible on a grand 
scale. Wars and destruction are the result of 
primitive attitudes. These attitudes such as 
fear, insecurity, etc., have been modified, but 
if civilization is to survive they must be 
sooted out. 
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Religion does its part but it is slow, and 
education through its departmentalization is 
failing to train emotions and the fostering of 
correct attitudes. The fundamental purpose 
of education should be the guidance of the 
individual and the development of right atti- 
tudes rather than subject matter. The coun- 
selor, knowing the importance of understand- 
ing the individual and his capacities, is the 
logical person to assume this responsibility. 
Guidance must, therefore, do the job but 
there is more demand now for trained coun- 
sclors than can be supplied. 

Dr. Trabue followed his remarks by dis- 
with the Branch members various 
matters which the national organization has 


Among these were: 


cussing 
under consideration. 
What type material should be published in 
Occupations, and what standards should be 
set up for membership in the organization. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


“What Youth Should Know about Collec- 
tive Bargaining’’ was the theme of the meet- 
ing, December 12. Martin Wagner traced the 
evolution of collective bargaining and the 
events leading up to the Wagner Act. He 
said that while the philosophy of collective 
bargaining is now generally accepted, satis- 
factory solutions of various aspects of the bar- 
gaining process have yet to be worked out. 
Both labor and management must approach 
the bargaining in good faith. If such rapport 
could be established the efficacy of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board would be in- 
creased. Mr. Wagner is Regional Director, 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Ray F. Kuns, Principal, Vocational High 
School, at the meeting January 16 discussed 
the youth in vocational high school prepar- 
ing for industrial jobs. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


Employment Opportunities for Youth was 
the subject of a panel discussion, February 7. 
The following were participants: Opportuni- 
ties in Banking and Insurance, Robert N. 
Hilkert, Assistant to the Vice-President, Fed 
eral Reserve Bank; Opportunities in the Tex- 
tile Industry, Col. Millard D. Brown, Presi- 
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dent, Continental Mills; and Labor's Point o; 
View, Sinclair L. Muir, President, Philade! 
phia Typographical Union, and Secretary 9 
the Allied Printing Trades Council, Philade| 
phia. Moderator was Robert C. Taber, Diy;- 
sion of Pupil Personnel and Counseling 
Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Keystone 


State Supervisor Robert Stoner showed oc. 
cupational and trainee films at the meeting. 
January 28. Other visual aids which may }y 
rented or borrowed were discussed. A prog- 
ress report was given on the community sur- 
vey project. 


Hampton Roads, Va. 


The new Hampton Roads division of th. 
Virginia Branch met in Norfolk, January 10, 
with 24 persons present. Guest speaker was 
Capt. L. J. Lennon, Chief, Classification and 
Counseling Section, Fort Story Convalescent 
Hospital. His theme was counseling at the 
separation center as a preparation for adjust- 
ment to civilian life. He selected the Center 
at Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania, as typical 
With a staff of 374 persons, the Counseling 
Section daily handles 36 rosters of 45 men 
each. Records show that approximately 35 
per cent wish to see agency representatives 
(USES, VA, Red Cross, etc.); 12 per cent 
want training or higher education; 30 per 
cent want new jobs (including short-term 
training); 50-60 per cent want to return to 
old jobs or to occupation in which they had 
had experience. Pointing out that the com- 
munity must carry on from where the Army 
leaves off, Capt. Lennon gave these tips: 
Avoid inquisitive probing, accept veteran's 
restlessness as the result of tension, recognize 
the merit of his service achievements but do 
not prolong the patriotic appeal, staff centers 
with competent personnel. Capt. Lennon ad- 
mitted that the veteran's eagerness to get 
home nullified most of the Separation Center 
counselling and that the Center could not 
know thoroughly the situation in each vet- 
eran’s home community. He pointed out also 
that there was more information available on 
opportunities for college education than for 
high school, apprentice, and other training. 
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lade N.V.G.A. Branch Count—February 1, 1946 


Capital Dist 42 
Central é 
Long Island 33 
Mid-Hudson 

Mohawk 2] 
New York City 236 
Rochester 56 


Rockland County - 
Teachers College, Columbia University 125 


Westchester 33 

Western 33 
Nortu CAROLINA 39 

Central 104 

Cincinnati 4) 

Northeastern 79 

Northwestern 16 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Central 27 

Erie 25 

Keystone 20 

Philadelphia and Vicinity 147 

Western 93 
Puerto Rico 45 
Ruope Istanp 27 
TENNESSEE 

East 6 

Middle 17 
Texas 

Dallas 3 

South 2 
VERMONT 12 
VIRGINIA 38 

Richmond - 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle 33 

Pacific Northwest l 
West VirGINIA 

Mountain State 2 
WISCONSIN 58 

Milwaukee 25 
WYoMING 2 
Branch 3475 
110 
Lire MemBeErs 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 3594 


Total membership shows an increase of 435 since December 1, 1945 
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Religion does its part but it is slow, and 
education through its departmentalization is 
failing to train emotions and the fostering of 
correct attitudes. The fundamental purpose 
of education should be the guidance of the 
individual and the development of right atti- 
tudes rather than subject matter. The coun- 
selor, knowing the importance of understand- 
ing the individual and his capacities, is the 
logical person to assume this responsibility. 
Guidance must, therefore, do the job but 
there is more demand now for trained coun- 
sclors than can be supplied. 

Dr. Trabue followed his remarks by dis- 
cussing with the Branch members various 
matters which the national organization has 
under consideration. Among these were: 
What type material should be published in 
Occupations, and what standards should be 
set up for membership in the organization. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘‘What Youth Should Know about Collec- 
tive Bargaining’’ was the theme of the meet- 
ing, December 12. Martin Wagner traced the 
evolution of collective bargaining and the 
events leading up to the Wagner Act. He 
said that while the philosophy of collective 
bargaining is now generally accepted, satis- 
factory solutions of various aspects of the bar- 
gaining process have yet to be worked out. 
Both labor and management must approach 
the bargaining in good faith. If such rapport 
could be established the efficacy of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board would be in- 
creased. Mr. Wagner is Regional Director, 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Ray F. Kuns, Principal, Vocational High 
School, at the meeting January 16 discussed 
the youth in vocational high school prepar- 
ing for industrial jobs. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


Employment Opportunities for Youth was 
the subject of a panel discussion, February 7. 
The following were participants: Opportuni- 
ties in Banking and Insurance, Robert N. 
Hilkert, Assistant to the Vice-President, Fed 
eral Reserve Bank; Opportunities in the Tex- 
tile Industry, Col. Millard D. Brown, Presi- 
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dent, Continental Mills; and Labor's Point o: 
View, Sinclair L. Muir, President, Philad, 
phia Typographical Union, and Secretary 

the Allied Printing Trades Council, Philad- 
phia. Moderator was Robert C. Taber, Divi. 
sion of Pupil Personnel and Counseling 
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Total membership shows an increase of 435 since December 1, 1945. 
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Junior Colleges 


| po colleges have opened wide their 
doors to veterans and an_ unprece- 
dented expansion in junior colleges is ex- 
pected within the next ten years. So far no 
veterans have been turned away but some col- 
leges are running day and night to meet the 
demand. The tremendous increase in enroll- 
ment was discussed at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary meeting of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, which met in Chicago, 
January 17-19. 

Enrollment for the fall of 1945 showed an 
increase of 20 per cent over the preceding year 
in coeducational colleges, and 5 per cent for 
the women's junior colleges. There are now 
590 junior colleges in the country but it is 
estimated that there will be from 300 to 500 
new junior colleges established within the 
next ten years, providing for 500,000 addi- 
tional] students. 

The veterans choose junior colleges for 
these reasons: 


After years away from home they choose 
junior colleges in their own communities. 

They find the two-year course more ap- 
pealing than a four-year course. 

They hope to get more individual atten- 
tion in smaller classes than in the large uni- 
versities. 

Those lacking a few high school units 
feel that they can make up the deficiency 
more easily in a junior college. 

Many four-year colleges are full to 
capacity. 

Veterans are attracted to the junior colleges 
because the curricula usually combine liberal 
arts with some vocational training. For 
example, Hardin Junior College, Texas, has 
an outstanding course in watchmaking, as 
well as printing, photo engraving, and radio. 
Veterans interested in learning how to start 
businesses of their own would be interested in 


such schools as Farleigh-Dickinson Juni: 
College, New Jersey. San Francisco Juniy 
College has not only geared to veteran need 
its courses in floriculture,' hotel and resty 
rant training, but also has notified the Ve; 
erans Administration that it will estab); 
any course for veterans within the scope 
junior colleges, for which VA finds a demani 
At San Francisco amputees with only one arr 
may take a special course in typing. 
Other junior colleges have arranged speci: 
programs for veterans in nearby hospita 
Ambulatory patients from the U. S. Nav 
Hospital at Mare Island, California, atte 
classes at Napa Junior College. Instructor 
go to the hospital to teach other patient 
Patients from Dibble Army General Hospit 
attend classes at San Mateo General Hospita 
The Percy Jones Army General Hospit 
Battle Creek, Michigan, opened its ow 
junior college in the autumn, enrolling 25 
wounded soldiers. Students may progress : 
their own rate as instruction is by tutors 
Educators at the Chicago meetings di 


cussed various phases of the junior colleg 


program. Leon V. Koos of the University 
Chicago urged that high school and jun: 


colleges plan curricula together to ensure the 
student a properly balanced general and sp 


cialized education. 


The preparation of junior college teacher 
has for some time engaged the attention of th 
Association of Junior Colleges. A committe 
appointed to survey the field pointed ou! 
some months ago that graduate school ott 


cials often lacked understanding of the speci 


instructional needs of junior colleges, that 
they had failed to set up clear-cut teacher 


Francisco Junior College Makes Post-We 
Plans,"’ A. J. Cloud and Claude T. Silva; *‘San Francis 
Prepares Veterans for Floriculture," Harry E. Nelson 
Occupations, Oct., 1944, pp. 10-13. 
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CURRENT NEWS 


zining programs for terminal instructors. 
me of the committee's suggestions have 
heen incorporated in the School of Education, 
Dniversity of Texas, which has announced a 
mw comprehensive program of graduate 
idy for junior college instructors. 


In CANADA 
In Canada junior colleges have fairly close 
n Ju giliations with individual senior colleges 
aan hes aod must meet specified standards in staff, 
Brriculum, equipment, and general regula- 
d seal Bons. The first junior colleges were estab- 
the V..fgushed in Canada about twenty-five years ago. 
establagemncte are DOW about ten junior colleges and, 
scone i 2 the United States, they are attracting 
deman: in large numbers. 
One arr 
State Supervisors 
ian Guidance Briefs, a new bulletin, has been 
Nay: gpsued by the North Carolina OIGS. This 
atten, mimeographed three-page bulletin will keep 
Te &hools of the state posted on latest develop- 
atiens | ments in the field of vocational guidance and 
lospits Occupational information. Supervisor Bar- 
ospital Teports that it will also serve as a clearing 
ospital house of ideas and practices for counselors. 
s ow Miss Barrett reports also that a survey of 
ng 25 Gained guidance personnel in Negro High 
ress is being made by OIGS of North 
Carolina. 
rs dif West Virginia OIGS has issued a Directory 
“olle of Training Opportunities for veterans in West 
sity off ¥tginia which has been distributed to veter- 
junior as services, counseling centers, veterans’ 
‘re RoSpitals, Selective Service Boards. It has 
d spe attracted favorable attention even beyond the 
State borders. 
W- T. Markham, Kansas State Supervisor, 
of the Occupational Information and Guidance Ser- 
nittee § Nice, died suddenly January 18, 1946, at Dodge 
City, Kansas, where he had gone to conduct 


1 ow 
| school guidance clinic. 
A former State Superintendent of Instruc- 


" tion in Kansas, he was one of the pioneers in 
voCational guidance in the Middle West and 
_ [12 1939 was appointed State Supervisor, Occu- 
Bpational Information and Guidance Service. 
elson, § Mt. Markham was born in a log cabin in the 
Virginia hill country and his family later 
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moved to Kansas. He did his unde rgraduate 
work at Campbell College, Holton, Kansas, 
and he took his master’s at the U niversity of 
Kansas. He also did graduate work at Har- 
vard University. The Markham Vocabulary 
Tests and his bulletins on occupational infor- 
mation have been widely used. As teacher, 
administrator, and friend, W. T. Markham 
will long be remembered. 


Who's Who and Where? 


STANLEY LorENZON has recently been ap- 
pointed counselor at the Hartford, Conn., 
Regional Trade Technical School During 
the war he served with the rank of major 


Air Corps, 


Joun C. Firanacan, Colonel, 
recently 


Army of the United States, was 
awarded the Legion of Merit for exceptionally 
meritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding service for the Army Air Forces 
General H. H. Arnold presented the medal 
January 8, 1946. The citation read in part 
“Colonel Flanagan pioneered in the estab- 
lishment and development of the Army Air 
Forces Aviation Psychology Program and by 
his ingenuity in directing psychologic al re- 
search, he contributed signally to the devel- 
opment of effective selection and classification 
procedures for Army Air Forces personnel, 
which has resulted in the improved utiliza- 
tion of manpower and the creation of a more 
effective striking force."’ 


ALLEN BERNSTEIN, recently returned from 
the Army, has accepted a position as voca- 
tional counselor in the Jewish Vocational 
Service of Detroit. 

Cuirrorp P. Froguicn, formerly State 
Supervisor of Information and Guidance in 
North Dakota and recently discharged from 
the Research Division of the School of Avia- 
tion Medicine as a Second Lieutenant, AUS, 
succeeds Fred M. Fowler on the staff of the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Ser- 
vice, U. S. Office of Education. Mr. Fowler 


= 
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has been appointed representative of the U. S. 


Office of Education in the Surplus Property 


Program, Utah. 


W. Carson Ryan, head of the Department 
of Education, University of North Carolina, 
has been granted leave of absence to serve as 
educational child care consultant for the 
United China Relief advisory committee on 
child care development. 


Cour. Francis T. SpaAuLDING, on leave as 
Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, to serve as Director of the Army 
Education Branch of the Information and 
Education Division of the War Department, 
has been appointed New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education. 


War Department Announces ROTC Program 


Tae War DeparTMENT announces an in- 
terim Advanced Course, Reserve Officers 
Training Corps program, affecting 129 col- 
leges and universities. They include institu- 
tions having advanced course units March 1, 
1943, with the exception ef those colleges 
having only Medical Corps units. Programs 
for the medical units will be announced 
later. 

Applicants must be between 19 and 26 years 
of age, be physically qualified, and have a 
AGCT score of 110 or higher. The Advanced 
Course has been suspended but the two-year 
Basic Course continued to operate during the 
war. The Basic Course will continue to be a 
prerequisite for enrollees with less than 6 
months’ active military service. 

Veterans with at least one year's service in 
the Army will be exempt from the Basi 
Course and those with a minimum of 6 
months’ service will be exempt from the first 
year of the Basic Course. 

Veterans qualifying for the Advanced 
Course will receive an allowance of approxi- 
mately $370, based on the present daily cash 
value of the garrison ration. In addition they 

will receive between $70 and $75 pay while 
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C. I. Fremine, formerly Principal, | 


‘ mie 
Kinley High School, St. Louis, has beep, J 
pointed Director of Elementary Educa; ae 
St. Louis Public Schools. At his schoo! oie 


Fleming initiated a program in which cffMoog § 
incoming high school pupil was interv: 


by the high school counselor during — 
pupil's last term in the eighth grade. Hes 
Buss N. Deg has been appointed Princ; 
McKinley High School, St. Louis. Mr 
has been working with a group from the he At 
Branch, NVGA, on developing vocationa| 
formation for the eighth grade. led im 
train 
Ly.e M. Spencer, during the war on leq» wil 
from Science Research Associates, has gee me 
turned to SRA. He served as Lt. Col. in qe 
Information and Education Division, US 6. T 
need 
msidere 
Pminat 
Arm} 
Bm wil 
pr 
attending a 6-week summer camp. Unifomfil tober 
and textbooks will be furnished free a 
addition they will receive all benefits 
which they are eligible under the G.I. Bill 
Rights. To cot 
Students completing the 2-year Advancdlhwer ar 
Course are appointed second lieutenants Servic 
the ROTC. During peacetime they may fective 
be called for active duty for more than wilipation 
weeks in a year, without their consent. Theil work 
will be opportunity for promotion to highiiive seric 
ranks. fermen 
When Congress determines the size of (i 
post-war Army, the permanent ROTC Studer 
gram can be drawn up. Units for the 4 ene 
Corps, Armor, and other technical 
may be included. One hundred fifty colleg colleg 
and universities have applied to the War! thes 
partment for the establishment of new unit Prospe 
ROTC graduates were the majority of ' The 
Reserve officers when the nation began mob} totl 
lizing for World War II. Since the establisif} may 
ment of ROTC in 1920, more than 160, wou 
have been commissioned as second licut Bina 
ants, and more than a million and a half ha wie 
received military training in the Junior fi 


Senior Divisions. 
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a June 30, 1944, 96,543 ROTC graduates 
re active in the Service, including 13 briga- 
- generals, 550 colonels, 5,114 lieutenant 

acls, 19,030 majors, 33,978 captains, 
og first lieutenants, and 15,349 second 
senants. The National Guard units of the 
my accounted for another 2,000 ROTC 


juates. 


ASTP Program 


he Army Specialized Training Program is 
ing gradually discontinued. Soldiers en- 
led in the language curricula, including 
& trainees who entered the course January, 
6, will complete their training. Students 
the medical program will continue through 
current fiscal year which ends June 30, 
6. The future program, depending upon 
need for medical officers, will then be re- 
Msidered. The engineering program was 
Bminated December 29, 1945. Trainees in 
Army Specialized Training Reserve Pro- 
Rm will complete their courses. In the re- 
Bve program 6,000 were enrolled as of 
Brober 1, 1945, and 11,000 in the advanced 
gram. 


Saving the Scientists 


To conserve our supply of scientific man- 
Swer and to provide teaching personne] for 
Servicemen matriculating in the sciences, 
ective Service has announced a plan of oc- 
Bpational deferment for scientific and techni- 
work. Local boards have been asked to 
¢ serious consideration to the occupational 
ferment of the following: 


Students who have been accepted by an 
accredited college as candidates for the 
master’s or doctor's degree in the physi- 
cal sciences or engineering. 

(College teachers or prospective teachers of 
these sciences. 


Prospective university research workers. 


The research must contribute significantly 
to the national interest and the registrant 
may be deferred only if the research 
would be delayed without him. 


In applying for deferments registrants must 
esent signed statements from the institution 
ith which they hope to be connected either 
t study, research, or teaching. 
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Students who have satisfactorily completed 
three years’ work leading to the bachelor’s 
degree in the physical sciences or engineering 
and who have served at least two years in a 
project directly connected with the war effort 
may apply for deferment. Local boards will 
furnish details about all applications for de- 
ferment. 


County Colleges in England 


English youth will be required to attend 
school until they are 18 years of age when the 
post-war program begins to operate. The 
curriculum will include physical education, 
training in the use of leisure time, art appre- 
ciation, English, the relation of the family 
to the community, national affairs, and lead- 
ership. 

Under the Education Act of 1944, County 
Colleges, somewhat similar to our Junior 
Colleges, will be established. From 18,000 
to 20,000 teachers will be needed, with an 
additional thousand a year for replacements 

Attendance will be required for one whole 
day or two half-days a week for 44 weeks a 
year. Other schedules providing for the 
equivalent in attendance hours may be ar- 
tanged. Non-attendance will be punished by 
fines and, for a third offense, a jail sentence 

The present school-leaving age in England 
is 15. Within the next three years the new 
program will likely be in full operation 


New Statistical Service 


Statistical reporting and statistical re- 
search in the U. S. Office of Education are now 
centralized in the Research and Statistical 
Service, which will direct and plan all statis- 
tical activities. In addition to preparing the 
basic and special studies, the service will 
assist specialists in the various divisions and 
school and college officials concerned with in- 
vestigations involving statistical methods 
and the maintenance of record systems. The 
service also will coordinate the use of non- 
educational statistical data to be used in edu- 
cational studies. F. G. Cornell is chief of the 
Service. The former Statistical Division has 
become the Reports and Analysis Section, 
with E. M. Foster, Chief Statistician. 
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Fellowship in Retailing 


Zeller’s Ltd., of Montreal, has established 
the Walter P. Zeller Fellowship in Retailing 
of $1,000, according to a notice in School and 
Society. The fellowship, open to graduates of 
Canadian universities for study in universi- 
ties of either Canada or the United States, will 
be administered through the business admin- 
istration department of the University of 
Western Ontario. The first winner, Donald 
Scott McGovern of the University of Mani- 
toba, will study at Ohio State University. 
Hitherto in Canada there has been compara- 
tively little advanced study and research in 
the field of retailing. 


School Savings Program 


The U. S. Treasury Department urges the 
schools to continue the post-war sale of bonds 
and stamps. Educators agree that this pro- 
gram offers opportunity for lessons in money 
management, arithmetic, and citizenship. 
During the past four years American school 
children accounted for the purchase of more 
than one and three-quarter billion dollars 
worth of bonds and stamps. Some schools 
may resume their pre-war weekly bank day. 
In 1940 more than two million pupils de- 
posited money regularly through their school 
banks. 


Goucher’s Career Conference 


Goucher College (Baltimore) alumnae re- 
turned to the campus to share with under- 
graduates their work experience, January 11- 
12. The leaders of the discussion groups 
represented a variety of occupations, ranging 
from airplane pilot to dean of girls, and from 
the secretary of a U. S. Embassy in South 
America to public health nurse. One session 
was devoted to careers in radio, with the 
cooperation of Station WCBM. 

The careers conference was sponsored by 
the College Vocational Bureau; Mary T. 
McCurley is Director of Vocational Guidance. 


Training Future Miners 


High school boys in Smithfield, Ohio, are 
studying coal mining. Chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, and shopwork all contribute to 
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a program which will prepare boys jp, 
mining community for jobs in the indy 
The history of coal mining, gases and 
Sives in mines, ventilation and draina, 
mines, transportation in mines—thes. 
some of the phases of the course which ; 
plemented by guest lecturers from the ; 
and field trips. The program has the} 
endorsement of the local coal operators 
welcome a plan which will provide themy 
more trained employees. 


Expanding Field for Artists 


To acquaint young artists with the op 
tunities in the design of greeting card; 
Arts Bureau, 510 Madison Avenue 


York City, has been established by Gan 


and Bender, Chicago publisher of gree 
cards. The Bureau's advisory commit 
cludes representatives from the various |! 
of art and art schools in the metrop 
area. 

Through the art schools the Bureau 
circulate information on greeting cards 
vocational field. This popular art form, 
an estimated annual circulation of four 
lion, has social significance. For man) 
sons selecting a card is their only opport 
to select a picture or design on aesthetic: 


College Study in Intergroup Relation 


pert of 


Nine colleges have been cooperating 


study concerned with improving the cd: 


tion of teachers for dealing with interg: 
relations. 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 
ated from March, 1945, to March, | 


From the 86 colleges applying to be inclu 


in the study, nine were selected on the bas 
an expressed interest on the part of the ¢ 


faculty, a preliminary analysis of the colleg 
interest in intergroup relations, a reason 


definite plan, identification of some sf 
interests of faculty members. After the ¢: 


tor of the Council, Lloyd Allen Cook, vis 


the cooperating colleges to aid in plan 


a working conference was held in the sum 


of 1945. Conference representatives retu 
to their campuses prepared to initiate 4 


gram, and the director continued his visi® 


the colleges to aid in carrying out the 


The study, sponsored by Cow 
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Each college was asked to submit a 


rt of progress by February 1. The mimeo- 
aphed reports are free on request. Address 
Lloyd Allen Cook, Ohio State University, 
Jumbus 10. 


Veterans 


Men who served in the air forces of any 
inch of the Services receive special aid in 

stment to civilian occupations through 
Bicago’s Air Services Placement Center. An 
sserowth of World War I Naval Aviator’s 
mmmittee, the Placement Center has the 
port of business men and cooperates with 
¢ Industrial Relations Association of Chi- 
go. Activities of the Center, reported in 
Bnuary Guidance Newsletter, include helping 
th officers and enlisted personnel to make 
ng-tange educational and vocational plans. 
rsonnel directors in the Industrial Relations 
sociation volunteer as counselors; business 
bd professional men interview men interested 
their particular fields. 


Servicewomen are given pointers on job 
Boting, civilian job opportunities, and re- 
inverting the military uniforms for civilian 
vice in Mademoiselle’s Joh News—A Special 
Biletin. These little capsules of information 
Should stimulate further exploration on the 
mert of the Service girl who is reconverting 
b career girl. Address: Mademoiselle, 122 
fst 42nd Street, New York. 


Bin the New York area special services to 
omen veterans in job finding and establish- 
g a social life are offered through the Com- 
ittee on Services to Women Veterans, sup- 
ementing the work of the New York Vet- 

pans Service Committee. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has adop- 
d a standard policy for the placement and 


training of former employees disabled in 
Bilitary service. If approved by the TVA 


Balth and safety department, the disabled 
mtcran is restored to his former position or 
® one of like status and pay. If he needs re- 
Raining to qualify, TVA arranges for the 
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training. This training may be given by 
other agencies but is followed by on-the-job 
training in TVA. 


The U. S. Department of Commerce is plan- 
ning to establish through its regional offices 
a counselling service for veterans and others 
interested in small business ownership. The 
Department has already issued a booklet, 
Establishing and Operating Your Own Business, 
and is publishing a series of texts on 19 busi- 
nesses from beauty shops to variety stores. 


The oil industry predicts that it will need 
additional workers, even after returning 
veterans have been reabsorbed. The Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute estimates that the 
industry in the United States will employ 10 
per cent more persons within a year, than in 
the pre-war period. Within two years it will 
provide 150,000 more new jobs. The greatest 
expansion will be in the field of distribution. 


An Advisory Committee on Veterans Edu- 
cation, consisting of representatives of agen- 
cies concerned with veterans’ education, has 
been created by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. NEA will also establish a clearing 
house for information on educational pro- 
grams and services for veterans. The work 
will be directed by Leland P. Bradford, Chief, 
Division of Adult Education. 


A training center for neuropsychiatrists is 
to be opened at Winter General Hospital, 
Topeka, Kansas. Director will be Dr. Karl 
A. Menninger. The Veterans Administration 
recently acquired the hospital from the Army. 
Cooperating with Dr. Menninger in planning 
the training center are Dr. Daniel Blain, 
newly appointed Director, Veterans Admin- 
istration Neuropsychiatric Service, and Major 
General Paul R. Hawley, Acting VA Surgeon 
General. Other training centers will be es- 
tablished. 

Among the service clubs offering aid to the 
returning woman veteran is the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs. As business and profes- 
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sional women they are prepared to help 
women veterans make their occupational ad- 
justments. In cooperation with the Veterans 
Administration and the United States Em- 
ployment Service, B and PW have developed 
two programs, one calling for direct personal 
contact by letter with women veterans in the 
community, the other for club cooperation 
with local offices of VA and USES. Club 
members trained in specific fields, for ex- 
ample, offer their services as vocational con- 
sultants to counselors in the government 
agencies. They also supply vocational infor- 
mation and report to the USES specific open- 
ings for women. 


Veterans Are Reading 


Farming and small business are the out- 
standing interests of returning veterans, re- 
ports the American Library Association, in a 
survey of 1945 reading interests. Small farms, 
rather than ranches, small businesses—these 
represent the pot of gold at the end of the ex- 
Serviceman’s rainbow. They are carefully 
investigating the special fields of their 
interests, checking in reference books their 
personal qualifications, equipment needed, 
prospects of success. 

Librarians find also a genuine need for voca- 
tional guidance. One lad, for example, was 
wavering between medicine and radio repair, 
with only the foggiest idea of the training for 
either. (See also “Does Your Library Serve 
Veterans?’’ Occupations, Jan., 1946, p. 236; 
Public Library Serves Veterans,’’ Dec., 
1945, p. 141.) 


Weathermen Seek Jobs 


The American Meteorological Society is 
another professional group helping specialists 
discharged from the Armed Forces to find 
civilian jobs. Before the war there were only 
about 500 trained forecasters and weather 
analysts; the number has jumped to between 
5,000 and 10,000. Civilian aviation may ab- 
sorb some of this number; the greatest num- 
ber will doubtless be employed in government 
service—IVA, the Geological Survey, the 
Army Engineers, and others. Increased inter- 
est in the science of weather has led colleges 
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and universities to establish courses y 

will require teachers. Young meteorolo» 
seeking jobs are referred to the Bulletin 

American Meteorological Society, Septe: 

1945. 


Student Exchange Program 


In spite of wartime travel restrictions, ; 
State Department reports that the studen; 
change program has grown tremen 
during the war years. There are now 


meric 
1946) 5,000 Chinese students and traing The I 
this country, 3,000 Latin American studen 
200 Turkish students, and many from the 
countries. India plans to send 500 student ork p 


year, and more than 400 students from |iustria 
have applied for visas. ; 

Until 1940, private organizations and 
versities subsidized student exchange 


grams. At that time the U. S. Govern: Bre ind 
began to supplement private programs, 
ing the value of student exchanges in foster 
international understanding. The Divi warn 
of Cultural Cooperation of the State Dep: > an, 
ment facilitates travel and entrance requ, the 
ments, keeps in close touch with for ith q 
students in this country, and also serves : i ynsh: 
clearing house for private organizations «prets t 
institutions. ors. 
Gustriz 
Gift Horses and Gift Books teclad 


Much occupational information is availa 
. 
in the wealth of free advertising matenggpentia! 


which corporations are distributing in 
schools. Fred Melcher gives a timely wa 
ing in an editorial in Publishers Weekly. 


cautions teachers that although much of thy. 
material is valuable it should be more cafnd ig 
fully screened. ‘“‘It is certain that those whfnotivy 


write and print the booklets owe more obligiBever: 
tion to the advertiser than they do to :iistudy 
schools and their educational integrity. yut-ol 


Cor 


very method of distributing free in unlimi«: 
quantities raises doubts. There is no car! 
winnowing and evaluation such as prec 
the acceptance of a textbook for purchase. . 


More than half of the hundred students eo} proac 
rolled in Cornell's new school of industri} techn 
and labor relations were veterans with ove) the t 
seas records. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


(OUNSELING METHODS FOR PERSON- 
‘MEL WORKERS. By Annette Garrett. 
ew York, Family Welfare Association of 
Emerica, 1945. Pp. 187. $2.00. 
The Introduction explains that this book is 
e result of studies undertaken by the author 
1 the question of what contributions case 
ork principles and methods may have for in- 
ustrial counselors. The volume is a com- 
Bosite of records furnished by counselors, 
Bieas collected in conferences with them, and 
ase work principles applied by the author to 
Bhe industrial situations that are discussed. 
The language is non-technical except for a 
mw psychological terms such as “‘repression,’’ 
Fdisplacement,"’ and “‘projection,’’ used in 
Mescribing ‘‘irrational behavior."’ The train- 
ng and experience of the author are revealed 
) the understanding way in which she deals 
with questions of human motivation and rela- 
jionships and the skill with which she inter- 
rets the data furnished by industrial counse- 
ors. The need for thorough training of in- 
dustrial personnel workers 1s emphasized, but 
$uggestions as to what this training should 
include are lacking except for the implicit 
mssumption that case work principles are es- 
Bential. The differences in purpose of the case 
orker and the industrial counselor are recog- 
ized and discussed. 


ume Most of the topics are introduced or illus- 
Barated by case records or reports of interviews, 


pnd the counseling problems are presented 
mad interpreted primarily as those of human 
10tivations and personal interrelationships. 
veral involved referral for psychiatric 
Study, or welfare or adjustment services from 
ut-of-plant agencies. 
Counseling as described and illustrated con- 
mists chiefly of interviewing and referral. 
The possibility of some group work in plant 
orientation is mentioned but not described. 
The examples of interviewing techniques in- 
clude both directive and non-directive ap- 
proaches, but a thoroughly non-directive 
btechnique is deemed impracticable because of 
pthe time limitations in industry. 


Books Reviewed + + 


By Various Contributors 


The various aspects of interviewing and 
types of interviews are clearly described, and 
illustrated. This is done in a realistic way 
that shows how various methods are usually 
interwoven into a design that varies from 
individual to individual, how problems in- 
volve a combination of external realities and 
feelings about these realities, and how assis- 
tance involves a synthesis of understanding 
and action. The nuances of counselor-coun- 
selee interrelationships are helpfully por- 
trayed. 

The clinical approach to the study of ad- 
justment problems is omitted, perhaps inten- 
tionally. Personnel workers in education are 
likely to feel the lack of any emphasis upon 
long-range study of individuals. The voca- 
tional counselor will object to the assertion 
(page 95) that he “‘exercises power and author- 
ity in recommending continuation or with- 
drawal from high school, college, or technical 
school.”’ This authoritarian approach is con- 
trasted with the authority of the expert, such 
as the physician, scientist, and increasingly 
the case worker in the judgment of the author. 

The reading of this book has suggested to 
the reviewer, the value of all types of person- 
nel workers—in schools, clinics, social agen- 
cies, business and industry—cooperating in 
mutual study of each other's training, experi- 
ence, and techniques. Each has much to 
learn from the others and to contribute to 
them. The services of al] must be coordinated 
if the purposes of personnel work are realized 
This book is a helpful step in this direction.— 
Marcaret E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, 


Public Schools, Pasadena, California. 


RECENT OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS IN 
AMERICAN LABOR. By Dewey Anderson 
and Percy E. Davidson. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, California, 1945. 
Pp. 133. $1.50. 

This work represents a supplement to the 
authors’ book, Occupational Trends in The 
United States (1940.) As pointed out in the 
preface, it “‘is intended to convey an under- 
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standing of recent a trends in 
American labor as revealed in the 1940 census 
and made available for study as late as June, 
1944." 

The authors present an enlightening picture 
of the composition of the American labor 
force as of March, 1940, treating such factors 
as age, sex, marital status, wage and salary 
income, race, and major occupational groups. 
This is followed by a statistical account of the 
trend in each of the major occupational groups 
from 1930 to 1940. Available material relat- 
ing to wartime and post-war employment is 
also included. 

While much of this book is, of necessity, 
factual and statistical, it contains interesting 
interpretations of the figures cited with rela- 
tion to the nature and size of the labor force, 
to which our peacetime economy must be 
geared. The authors examine the current 
plans for “‘full employment in the post-war 
era,’’ but find most of them inadequate. Their 
own plan is summarized as follows: ‘‘What 
is needed is a comprehensive policy of public 
education, a program of vocational training 
and guidance based on a realistic analysis of 
the occupational situation and the trend in 
occupations."’ 

This book represents a careful research job. 
The social implications of the trends indi- 
cated, moreover, are thought provoking in- 
deed. In compiling this information, the 
authors have performed a very real service to 
those in the field of guidance.—Ricuarp A. 
Fear, Director, Industrial Division, The Psy- 
chological Corporation, New York City. 


101 WAYS TO BE YOUR OWN BOSS. By 
Michael Gore. New York, Arco Publishing 
Co., 1945. Pp. 128. $1.00, paper; $2.49, 
cloth and boards. 

This is a book of good, practical, and ap- 
parently authoritative information about 
small retail businesses and some smal] manu- 
facturing and other enterprises. It is filled 
with facts, and written in a terse journalistic 
style that drives points home hard. Toa de- 
gree virtually re anger in books of this 
sort, the author has avoided generalities and 
concentrated on specifics: how much capital 
is required to launch the particular business 
under consideration, what items in what 
quantities constitute a reasonable initial stock 
in trade, what ratio can exist between operat- 
ing costs and volume without spelling seead 
instead of profits, what are the Sent locations 
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for specified kinds of businesses, how to pr. 
mote and advertise, what trade journals ; 
read—and a host of hints and ideas gather. 
from many expert sources. 


All this, obviously, is to the good. 


It is, for that reason, the more regrettab: 
that a conscientious reviewer must repo; 
certain shortcomings. The author is (accor. 
ing to a note appended to the text) an adyer 
tising man. Perhaps this accounts for the ;). 
most unvaried tone of breezy optimism whic) 
pervades this book, which manifestly wa 
written by a professional enthusiast. Stati. 
tics of business failures somehow seem to ¢y. 
plain themselves on the basis of the fact tha 
those who failed did so because Mr. Gor 
book was unavailable to them. 


Some arithmetical inaccuracies need correc. 
tion, too. By actual count, 101 Ways to 
Your Own Boss deals with 38 different kinds of 
business undertakings, to each of which ; 
chapter is devoted. There is a minor discrep. 
ancy of 63 here which might bear explaining 
It may be that the 38 businesses have 10) 
variations, all told; but if so, it is not ex 
plained in the text, and a literal-minded r-- 
viewer is a little disturbed. These are the 
enterprises dealt with; count them: sport 
= store, paint store, electrical applianc 

ealer, gasoline service station, dress shop 
boys’ wear shop, beauty shop, retail florist 
book store, rental library, gift and art shop 
meat market, restaurant, retail bakery, hand 
laundry, dry-cleaning, diaper supply, liner 
supply, real estate, farming, poultry thew 
mail order business, ceramics, coin machines, 
employment agency, export business, import 
business, country newspaper, Photograph; 
junk business, exterminating and pest control 
precision casting, radio repair service, truck- 
ing and motor transport, auto repair, ignition 
service, brake service, metal repair and service 
shop. What would have been wrong with 3! 
Ways to Be Your Own Boss asa title? It would 
have been more honest, at any rate. 


This is a relatively trivial matter, but it is 
not wholly unrelated to a fundamental! ab- 
sence of moral or ethical viewpoint in the 
book's approach to business problems. In the 
chapter on mail order business, for example, 
the point is made that such business generall) 
visa profit only if the sale price is at least 
five times the cost of the item sold. And the 
author relates with obvious admiration that, 
‘Some well-known dollar sellers cost as littl 
as 6 cents each." Caveat emptor, indeed! 
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Maybe morals have no place in business. 
certainly the hard facts of life have. 101 
zys to Be Your Own Boss was published De- 
ber 14, 1945, at a time when material 
,ortages were at their most severe. Yet no 
sention is made of this fact. Among the 
ems listed as essential for inaugurating a 
japer supply service is a ‘‘truck (second- 
and). . . $450." Where does one buy a 
cond-hand truck at $450? And where, for 
Bat matter, does one get cotton cloth suitable 
diapers? Perhaps it is too much to expect 
he author to provide a directory of sources; 
But he surely should have included a word of 
rarning about the current shortage of ma- 
als. 

Despite its shortcomings, however, 101 
W ays to Be Your Own Boss does give a great deal 
@ useful information about 38 ways to be 
Jour own boss. Putting it into the hands of 
g@ exuberant youth with a little capital at his 
@mmand might have its dangers; but sea- 
Sncd with the salt of cautious conservatism, 
Rs contents should prove extremely helpful 
the counselor.—SaMUEL SPIEGLER, Assvs- 
Pent Director, Jewish Occupational Council. 


GUIDING YOUTH IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. By Leslie L. Chisholm. New 
Tork, American Book Company, 1495. Pp. 
#3. $3.25. 

A college teacher of education with a spe- 
Gal interest in the field of guidance has writ- 
fo this book as a general treatment of the 
guidance function as exercised at the second- 
gry-school level. He has aimed to define the 
finction, ‘‘to discuss the methods necessary 
® carrying on each part of a well-rounded 
guidance program,"’ and ‘‘to deal with the 
problems of planning and administering a 
guidance an, all to the end of *‘prac- 
fcal helpfulness.”’ 

A feature of the guidance program given 
Much emphasis by this author 1s that of help- 
ing the pupil to draw up an educational plan 
i) which he will clearly set forth the goals of 
bis life, giving consideration to all aspects of 
ving. Three chapters are devoted to *‘for- 
Dulating,’’ to the “‘benefits,"’ and to the 
operation” of the educational plan. 
“Orientation’’ is given another three chap- 
rs. The concept is accorded a much broader 
Mterpretation than is common, however. It 
& taken to include all activities by which the 
pupil learns of educational and vocational op- 
portunity and becomes aware of his own in- 
terests, abilities, and limitations. 


REVIEWED 
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Counseling is the subject of three « hapters, 
followed by chapters on records, on obtaining 
information of 


Gut. J. 


pupils (tests, inventories, 
student n Co- 
operation with community agencies, place- 
ment and follow-up, cooperation with par- 
ents, the part pl ived by guidance specialists 
and by homeroom teachers, administration 
and organization of the guidance 
these are the themes to which the balance of 
the book is devoted 

While there are many references to guidance 
literature and to other social educational, and 
psychological literature bearing the 
author's discourse, the book can in no sense 
be called a presentation of the best thought in 
the field of guidance. The r’s Citations 
are primarily mere aliusions; he not 
really draw upon his authorities for the il- 
lumination which they could offer 

The personal viewpoint of the author is 
uppermost, and it is expressed repetitively 
with much abstract generalizing, theory- 
spinning, and argumentation, Support from 
scientific data and from examples of good 
practice is all too infrequently offered. For 
instance, in 44 pages the idea of the educa- 
tional plan is advanced almost solely from 
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You will want ro read this new book by the 
author of 


Interviewing—It’s Principles and Methods 
COUNSELING METHODS FOR 
PERSONNEL WORKERS 


By Annette Garrett 
Associate Director, Smith College School for 
Social Work 
The major divisions of this book are: 
Counseling and Human Behavior, 
Basic Counseling Methods, Specific 
Counseling Problems, Relationships 
Between Counseling and Case Work. 
In the 18 chapters, Miss Garrett pre- 
sents case illustrations gathered on 
visits to a number of industrial plants 
and through consultations with many 

counselors. 
187 pages, clothbound, $2.00 a copy 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


122 E. 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


‘ 
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the author's own logic, although the idea 
really comes to life in the five pages devoted 
to a description of yak pe cases. With a 
method so subjective and personal, it is little 
wonder that the discourse seems so liberally 
sprinkled with the hortatory ‘‘should."’ 

Readers who are well acquainted with 

guidance literature will find a few worth- 
while contributions in this book and will not 
be misled by its inadequacies.—P. W. Hut- 
son, University of Pittsburgh. 
JOB ANALYSIS FOR RETAIL STORES. By 
Michael J. Jucius, H. H. Maynard, and Carroll 
L. Shartle. Research Monograph Number 
37, Bureau of Business Research, The Ohio 
State University, 1945. Pp. 60. $2.00. 

This is the first research publication of the 
Ohio State University Personnel Research 
Board which was organized in the summer of 
1945 and which is composed of representatives 
of the Colleges of Engineering, Education, 
Commerce, and Administration. The Execu- 
tive Secretary is Carroll L. Shartle who also 
holds the title, Professor of Psychology. In 


the production of this particular monograph | 


the Bureau of Business Research of the Col- 
lege of Commerce and Administration shared 
responsibility. 

The Manual was prepared to serve as a 
guide to any department store executive who 
wishes to analyze the jobs in his establish- 
ment according to accepted practices. Natur- 
ally, its stress is on “‘how todo”’; it outlines 
every step, the first one being to sell the top 
management on the project. An illustration 
accompanies the description of each major 
step in the process; sample forms and sched- 
ules are furnished. 

One half of the Monograph is devoted to 
the techniques of job evaluation. A com- 
plete example renders the procedure crystal- 
clear. A brief bibliography is attached.— 
H. D. K. 


Publications Received 


General 


Bahm, Archie J. What's Ahead for Me? 
Austin, Texas, Hogg Foundation, University 
of Texas, 1945. Pp. 30. 1-9 copies, 25 cents 
each. Rates for quantity. 

Attractive in format, this little booklet addressed di- 
rectly to youth is intended to stimulate “a not pro- 
vide the answers, concerning education, jobs, and mar- 
riage. 


Guidance Information 
at your fingertips in the 


PRACTICAL 
HANDBOOK 
for COUNSELORS 


Compiled by the New York State 
Counselors Association, this book js 
especially designed to give authorits- 
tive information on guidance pro- 
cedures. 


...-Covers such important guidance areas 
as: 

Cumulative Records 

Tests and Testing 

The Case Study 

Group Activities 

Program Planning 

Vocational Choices 

and many others 


...+Has such helpful features as: 
Basic Guidance References—a list of 
essential books and periodicals on 
guidance. Approving Agencies—a 
list of agencies that evaluate or list 
courses and schools in special voca- 
tional fields 


..++A compact reference for those en- 
gaged in counseling in schools, 
veterans’ bureaus, employment agen- 
cies, neighborhood clubs, and social 
centers 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR 
COUNSELORS deals in clear con- 
cise language, with the every-day 
problems faced by counselors. You |! 
find yourself consulting it regularly. 
Place your order for this basic refer- 
ence today. 


Spiral Bound 160 pages. Price: $1.50 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Dept. 03 
228 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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— Stewart, Maxwell S. We Can Have Better 
Schools. Public Affairs Pamphlet, 112. New 


. 
tion ; Thirteen New York, 1946. Pp. 32. Ten cents 
h i . . Based on di at a Public Affairs R 17 
the || Job Information Films on Education for All American Youth, 1 
1 Year Study, and General Education in a Free 5 y. Very 
. :7 simply written, it points up briefly the weak 
VAL Plumbing Painting and Decorating schools revealed by the war 
Brick and Stone Mason Poultry Raising 
OK Baking Industry Restaurant Operator American National Red Cross Annual Re- 
Heating and Air Conditioning port for Year Ending June 30, 1945. Wash- 
DRS Bookkeeping and Accounting Agriculture ington, D. C., 1945. Pp. 210 
Laundering and Dry Cleaning A heartening record, including services to veterans and 
members of the Armed Forces, disaster 
Photography Transportation pa ¢ Armed Forces, d aid 
Overseas, the work of the volunteer 
tate Telephone and Telegraph in schools and colleges. Vivid writ 
ok js for category of typical organizati 
aeibe. might well read it 
High School Students 
Pro- Returned War Veterans . 
Displaced War Workers Veterans 
16 mm. Silent Filmstrips Speaking of Jobs—Here's Your Answer. U.S 
_— rite for Complete List Army Recruiting and Induction Service, 39 


Whitehall Street, New York Ciry, 1946 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. Pp. 20 , 
distributed b 
7 Future education, travel, training in service, pensior 
CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS these and other inducements are offered t yurage er 


2708 Beaver Ave. 7514 N. Ashland Ave. mer » Ace ) 
Des Moines, Iowa Chicago 26, Illinois listment in the Regular ‘Army : Pleasantly illu —_—e 
sprightly in style, this little booklet will appeal to youth 


Back to Civil Life. Issued under the author- 
£ ity of Hon. Tan A. Mackenzie, Minister of 

meu Veterans Affairs, Ortawa, Canada. Third 
Edition, 1945. Pp. 64 


'S 
A handbook for veterans and for the Canadian publi 
describing the program for readjustment to civilian life 


establishment order, vocational and university training 


~~ THE VETERANS’ PROGRAM pensions, crc. 
3 one Home Study Blue Book. National Home 


Jen 
|} A complete guide to the benefits and ~~, Council, Washington 6, D. C., 1945 
rights set up for veterans by the gov- p. 32. 
BS snment. Explains iob prefe toy i A real help to protect veterans and others from u 
& e ent. “.Xpiains joD preference, ed- ethical schools now springing up like mushroon Gir 
on- | ucation, insurance loans, medical and by w incil measures school 
. d oved schools and makes this ar incement: A 
TAY be sent gratis to anyone sending a stamped, addressed 
er- SERVICEM EN— Rogers and Wal- schools offering home study courses in (name of subject or 
len vocation)’ to the Nat ul Home Study 839 
Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 
50 for P Of g So You Want to Go into the Donut Business 
T principles and app ications. crs Doughnot Corporation of America, 393 
[| Practical case material covering per- Seventh Avenue, New York 1. Pp. 40 
ES | sonal, vocational, educational, marital & booklet 
| and family problems. $1.60 pamphlet but which is selling the flour and the mixing 
ois ; machine also Veterans with a te ford gnnuts 
riven some tip nm startil rab put por 
| McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


; tant points are 
330 West 42nd St,, New York 18, N.Y. accurate keeping of books, for example, 
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A needed book 


A program for modified 
and corrective pupils 


MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 


IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Doreen Foote 


Instructor in Physical Education 
Long Beach, Cal., Public Schools 


With this new book as a source, you can offer 
the modified and corrective pupils in your school 
an improved program that will be the envy of the 
normal pupils. In most schools, “‘restricted”’ and 
“handicapped” pupils are left out of a planned 
— education program. Yet most of them, 
or their own good, should have a light activity 
program suited for their condition. In this first 
book of its kind ever published, the author pre- 
sents a practical, tested program for these neg- 
lected pupils. 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 


Following the chapters on classification, organi- 
zation, and procedure, the author offers nine 
chapters of activities and games for modified and 
corrective pupils. Descriptions, rules, and dia- 
grams make the procedure for each activity or 
game clear. And, as Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone 
states in the foreword of the book, “Even the 
teacher of so-called ‘regular’ classes in physical 
education, who may have exhausted his ideas for 
an enriched program, can get suggestions from 
Modified Activities in Physical Education for 
making class time more meaningful for everyone, 
in terms of a greater variety of skills.” Order a 
copy for 10-day free examination today. 


10-day approval 
Net professional price, $1.60 
Postpaid if payment accompanies order 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 


‘willingness to work hard, to work extra hours, ago; 
siveness, promotional ability." 


Ramsay, A. M. Unions and Veterans. Py). 
lic Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 194 
Pp. 32. 25 cents. 


Includes sections on: labor policies on veterans’ 
what unions want, labor and the war, and a directory 
leading unions. 


Fleming, R. D., and Gilger, G. A. Vocg. 
tional Training Opportunities in New York Stat: 
University of the State of New York Press, 
Albany, 1945. Pp. 131. 


Occupations are grouped according to the classificatiog 
adopted by the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, code numbe- 
is attached to each title listed. Institutions where train. 
ing may be secured consist of public schools, some private 
trade, technical, and commercial schools, and other inst 
tutions of less than college grade which have bee 
licensed, approved, or registered by the New York Stat: 
Education 

An interesting feature is a list of business and industrial 
establishments which maintain apprenticeship programs 
Such programs are also cited under appropriate occupi- 
tional specialties. 


Careers 


Lawyer, Social Worker, Ceramic Engineer 
Occupational Abstracts. Occupational Index, 
1946. New York University, Washingtor 
Square, New York 3. Pp. 6. Twenty-five 
cents each. 


Each abstract summarizes available information on the 
nature of the work, abilities and training required, earn- 
ings, number and distribution of workers, advantages 
and disadvantages, and post-war prospects. A word 
caution to the young person considering law as a career 
better post-war prospects in social work and ceramic eng 
neering, although the former will never pay very hig 
wages—these are a few of the sound comments found ir 
these succinct little booklets. 


Gainfully Employed Women and The Hom 
The Committee of Consultants on Gainfully 
Employed Women and the Home. The 
Women’s Foundation, New York, 1945. Pp 
15. Free. 


The case of the woman who is both wage earner and 
homemaker is presented in this brief report. A threefold 
charter sets forth the ideals for which women, communi- 
ties, and industrial organizations should strive. The 
committee states its position on such vital issues as: why 
women work; the right of married women to work; the 
responsibilities of oe sat community, and educational 
institutions to women who work. Conditions at home, 
in the community, and on the job are considered, and sug- 

stions made to assist women to work most efficiently 
* a well-functioning society and for secure homes. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, M. R. Trasuz, Dean, School of Education, The Executive Secretary, Curistins Murcusr, Headquarters 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Office, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, New York 
Mitprgp M. Hiceman, Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Witttam L. Moors, Treasurer, Principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Trustees 
Maaroarert E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, 320 East Walnut St., Pasadena 4, Calif. 
Gerrrupe Forrestsr, 71 Overpeck Ave., oro Park, New Jersey 
Rossrt Hoprocn, Professor of Education and Chairman, Department, of Guidance and Personnel Administration, 
New York University 
Raupa B. Kenney, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 
H. B. McDantst, Supervisor of Occupational Information and Guidance, State Department of Education, Sacramento, 
Calif. 
C. Gusset Wrenn, 755 N. Church Street, Salem, Oregon 
Marcusrits W. Zaporson, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Pres., Irene Barnwell, Lock & Dam No. 1, Batesville 
Sec., V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 


Arkansas 1943 


California 
Northern 1920 Pres., Otto I. Schmaelzle, Princ., George Washington H. S., San Francisco 12 
Sec., Myra Green, 1362-30 Avenue, San Francisco 22 
Southern 1922 Pres., Morgan Smith, 411 E. Wilson, Glendale 
Sec., Alinda MacLoed, 234 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 15 
Canada 1938 


Pres., J. S. Elliott, 119 Lowell Ave., St. Catherine's, Ontario 
Sec., Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 


Colorado 1925 
Pres., Robert B. Bonney, 539 E. 12th St., Denver 
Sec., Pauline Winkler, 654 S. Washington St., Denver 9 
Connecticut 1929 
Pres., Robert Stoughton, 191 South Street, Bristol 
See., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 
D, C. 1922 
Pres., Irene R. Smith, Burdick Vocational School, 1300 Allison St., N. W., Washington 91 
Sec., Katharine S. Bliss, Powell Jr. High School, 1673 Columbia Rd., N.W., Washington 
National Capital 1940 
Pres., Muricl M. Alexander, 1607 S. Street, N. W., Washington 
Sec., Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


Florida 
South 1941 Pres., Charles R. Foster, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth St., Miami 35 
Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 Pres., Mary L. Huey, Atlanta Opportunity School, Acianta 
See., Edith O. Wright, Atlanta Opportunity School, Atlanta 
Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 Pres., 
See., Frank I. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 
Illinois 
Chicago 1920 Pres., Paul M. Pair, Gregg College, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sec., M. Ruth Wickham, Supervisor of Training, First National Bank, Chicago 
Indiana 
Central 1942 Pres., Douglass Brown, Columbus ; ; 
Sec., Mrs. ata Rogofsky, Howe High School, Indianapolis 
Northern 1940 Pres., 
See., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 
Iowa 1928 


Pres., Leonard Calvert, 1001 Harrison Street, Davenport 
See., John B. McClelland, Voc. Ed. Dept., lowa State College, Ames 
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Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 194 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Valley 1941 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


East Michigan 1944 
Jackson 1939 
Lansing 1941 
Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
Kansas City 1945 


St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
Rochester 1923 


Rockland County 1939 
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Pres., Harley Stamm, Weffington 
Sec., S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson Tea 
Pres., James Caywood, Supt., Harlan Co. Schools, Harlan, Ky. West 
Sec., H. L. Davis, State Supervisor of Occupational Information, Frankfort s 
Jest 
Pres., George H. Terriberry, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans ; 
Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans North 
Pres., George W. Brewer, High School, Milo Ohio 
Sec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland Street Jr. H. S., Bangor Cent 
Pres., Paul Stevens, Baltimore City College, Baltimore Cine: 
Sec., Nina M. Russell, Consol. Gas Electric Light and Power, Lexington Bldg., Baltimg,. 
Pres., William E. Jones, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 Nort 
Sec., Marione Croxton, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 
Nort 
Pres., Daniel A. Manley, 8 Pearl St., Medford 55 
Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston Orege 
Pres., Francis P. McHugh, Lowell High School, Lowell 
Sec., Evelyn Banning, 23 Summer St., Andover Penns 
Pres., Richard D. Lambert, 7 Balder Rd., Worcester Cent 
Sec., Mary E. V. Shea, § Almont Avenue, Worcester 
Erie 
Pres., Arthur Dickoff, 241 Kenwood Court, Grosse Point 30 
Sec., Martha E. Quick, 14811 Stahelin Ave., Detroit 10 Keys 
Pres., Alvena Seibert, 1111 Beers St., Port Huron 
Sec., Isabelle McClellan, 2128 Stone St., Port Huron Phil: 
Pres., 
Sec., Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr .College West 
Pres., Clarence E. Hinchey, East Lansing High School, East Lansing 
Sec., Harold B. Pepinsky, Michigan State College, East Lansing Puert 
Pres., Frank Wood, Davis Voc. & Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids 
Sec., Leona Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids Rhods 
Pres., Russell D. Brackett, 5240 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis Tenne 
Sec., Margaret Andrews, 305 Court House, Minneapolis 2 East 
Pres., Leta Richmond, 2800 Joyce Road, Kansas City, Kansas Mid 
See., Hollis Dahler, 1840 East 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Pres., Julia Alsberg, American Red Cross, 3414 Lindell Boulevard Texas 
Sec., Ernestine M. J. Long, 1618 Quendo Avenue, St. Louis 14 Dall: 
Pres., R. L. Irle, Supt. Schools, Glasgow Sout 
Sec., Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Occup., Dept. Pub. Instr., Helena 
Verm 
Pres., Mrs. C. W. Hamilton, Jr., 5502 Webster St., Omaha 3 
Sec., Rae S. Kinener, YWCA, 506 17th St., Omaha 
Virgit 
Pres., Fred Landolphi, Acting Asst. Principal, Arts High School, Newark 
Sec., Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick Rich 
Pres., James H. Galvin, 57 Highland Ave., Binghamton Wash 
Sec., Irene McNulty, 71 Seminary Ave., Binghamton Paci 
Pres., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 
See., Anne Fitzpatrick, High School, Hudson ui 
Pres., Harold R. Bennett, Dir. of Guidance & Research, Board of Education, Oswego 
See., Dolores Ryan, Charles Andrews School, Syracuse West 
Pres., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream Mou 
Sec., Howard L. Davis, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
Pres., Marvin Gibson, High School, New Hartford 
Sec., Mary Kaut, High School, Chadwicks Wiscc 
Pres., Evelyn Murray, 78 MacDougal St. 
Sec., Edward Hachtel, 237 E. 33rd Street Mil 
Pres., Leo F. Smith, 76 Maplehurst Rd., Rochester 
Sec., Clara A. Stimson, 260 Crittendon Bay, Rochester 
Pres., Helen Wanamaker, High School Suffern Wyon 
See., Dorothy Arrigo, West Clarkston Rd., Spring Valley : 


Baltimor- 


Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 


North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1938 
Cincinnati 1920 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 
Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 


Erie 1940 

Keystone 1943 

Phila. Viciaity 1920 

Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 
Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Dallas 1929 


South Texas 1937 


Vermont 1938 


Virginia 1931 
Richmond 1943 


Washington 
Pacific Northwest 1945 


Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 


Milwaukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 


Pres., James McKee, 601 West 115th Street, N.Y.C. 

Sec., Phoebe Goff, Apt. 55, 63 Hamilton Terrace,N.Y.C. 
Pres., Elizabeth Brown, Rye High School, Rye 

Sec., Sarah Palm, Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla 

Pres., Candace Doelman, High School, Middleport 

Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., B. M. Madison, Oxford Orphanage, Raleigh 

See., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., C. L. Shartle, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 1 

Pres., T. W. Wood, 3749 Norwich Lane, Cincinnati 

Sec., Margaret E. Hall, Withrow H. S., Cincinnati 

Pres., Franklin R. Bemisderfer, Fairmount Jr. High School, Cleveland 

Sec., Mary H. Kerr, Garfield Heights High School, Garfield Heights, Ohio 

Pres., Ray Deardorff, Evergreen Rd., Toledo 

Sec., Elizabeth Auferheide, 339 Batavia St., Toledo 

Pres., Carl H. Ferguson, 220 N. E. Beech St., Portland 

Sec., Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Pres., Hugh Fredericks, 921 W. Fourth St., Williamsport 

Sec., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Terence Reagan, 16 E. 10th Street, Erie 

See., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 

Pres., M. L. Yinger, William Penn Sr. High School, York 

Sec., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 

Pres., Walter Benton Jones, Eisenlohr Hall Annex, 3810 Walnut St., Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Sec., Helen C. Markell, Counselor, Girls High School, 17th & Spring Garden Sts 
Pres., P. W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 

Sec., Lee E. Corter, High School, Springdale 

Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 

Sec., Zenaida Carrion, St. No. 7, House 12, Capitillo, Rio Piedras 

Pres., Mary V. Bennett, 29 Huxley Ave., Providence 8 

Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., Mary K. Scarbrough, S. Knoxville Jr. High School, Knoxville 

See., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Pres., J. E. Binns, Jr., Hume-Fogg Technical School, 700 Broadway, Nashville 3 
See., Elsie White, 2504 Westwood Ave., Nashville § 


Pres., C. G. Dotson, 213 N. Bagley St., Dallas 

Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 

Pres., Clifford Trontz, San Antonio Vocational & Technica! School, 637 Main St 
See., Ruth H. Mueller, 239 E. Lullwood, San Antonio 

Pres., Wallace E. Green, Burlington 

Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, High School, Montpelier 


Pres., Wilbur S. Pence, Madison College, Harrisonburg 
See., Gertrude D. Lewis, Culpeper 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 
Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Leslie L. Chisholm, State College, Pullman, Wash. 

Se., A. D. Whiteknack, Wapato, Wash. 

Pres., Marion McAllaster, Lincoln High School, 4400 Interlake Ave., Seattle } 
See., Lillian Hocking, Edison Vocational School, Seattle 22 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—21st St., erg 
See., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 


Pres., Anthony Scholter, 543 N. Story Parkway, Milwaukee 13 
Sec., George Pfeil, 879 Algoma Blvd., Oshkosh 


Pres., Fred Ziegenhagen, Boys Technica! High School, 370 W. Virginia Street, Milwaukee 
See., Meta Oleman, Milwaukee Vocational School, 1016 N. 6th St., Milwaukee 3 


Pres., Virginia Lynn, Heart Mt. Relocation Center, Heart Mt., Wyo. 
See., Gertrude Knollenberg Peterson, State Dept. of Education, Cheyenne 
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N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1945-1946 


(In accordance with the new Constitution which went into effect July 1, 1944) 


Divisions 
Individual Appratsal, Counseling, and Instruction: Gwen- 
DOLEN Veterans Admin., 17 & H St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; Garrerr Nyweipe, 
Box $21, New City, N. Y.; Gerrrupe Forrester, 
71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, N. J. Division 


Chairman: GextTrups Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


Placement and Follow-up: Epiru Durr Gwinn, Board of 


Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Professional Trainings Leona C. Bucuwa tp, 


Public 
Schools, Baleimore, Md. 


Administration and Supervision: Warren K. Layton, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Occupational Research’ Lester J. Scnrogrs, Bd. of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Committees 


Executive: M. R. Trasus, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Finance: Rosert Hoppock, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 


Nominations and Elections: Rex B. School 


of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: M. R. 
Trasus, School of Education, State College, Pa.; 
Gertrude Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield 
Park, N.J.; Robert Hoppock, Washington ~ 
a New York University; Marguerite W. 


Zapoleon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washing- 
ton D. C. 


Public Relations: Max F. Bagr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 


Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
BD. C. 


Publicity: Cuantes F. Hupoins, 10 Chestnut Srreet, 
East Orange, N. J. 


Radio: S. Director of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Program Committee: Mitprep M. Hickman, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


Regional Conferences: May. Witson R. G. Benper, 
Room 2D917 Pentagon, Washington, D. C.; Harr 
R. Douctass, Director, College of Education, Univ. 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.; Miuprep L. Foreman, 
Bureau of Occupations, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; R. L. Frazier, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Heven M. Haiscu, Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, Room 400, Fidelity Building, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Mary Huey, Atlanta 
Opportunity School, 417 Piedmont Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia; Rurs E. Sauusy, 311 E. 72 Street, 
New York City; Homer J. Smrru, College of Educa- 
tion, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. ; 
H. B. McDanter, Bureau of Occ. In. and Guidance, 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuraTIons) 


Dept. of Educ., Sacramento 14, Calif.; Fay 


Dwane McGut, 220 N. E. Beech Street, Port! 
Ore. 1 


Cooperation in Branch Programs: E. L. Kercungy 
of Educ., 228 N. alle St., Chicago, Ill, ° 


Membership Committee: E. L. Board of Ej 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch: Witta Norais, YWCA, 17th & K Sts., Wy 
ington, D. C. 


Professional: C. L. Suartis, Dept. of Psychology, 
State Univ., Columbus 


Publications Committee: Frep C. Smira, University 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Editorial Board: H. D. Krrson, Teachers Colleg 
Columbia Univ., New York City 


Circulation: Ronert Hoppock, New York Universit 
Washington Square, New York City 


Inter-American Cooperation: Maxoarst E. Bannerr, (; 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Rehabilitation: Lraonarp M. 152 Willow Ave 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
Special Committees 


Ethical Practices: Jusss B. Davis, Boston Universit 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: E. Gordon Jr. H. S., Was 
ington, D. C. 
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